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Education and Co-education. 


Tue leveling and equalising tendency of American poli- 
tics and social forms begets in us a rage for assimilating the 
condition of men and women. One meets in Europe con- 
stant reminders that the woman of America is there thought 
to hold the most enviable position, not merely because of 
the honor in which she is held, but because of the freedom 
allowed her to follow her bent, and indeed her whim. Yet 
it is in America that the air is most charged with the por- 
tentous sound of Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Wrongs, as 
if liberty were an appetite that comes with eating—as if. 
such a function as depositing one’s ballot for President con- 
tained a mystic virtue, deprived of which the feminine half 
of humanity languishes in a servile state. Here, too, we 
have the phenomenon of the sexes educated together long 
after they have reached the age when for prudential or for sen- 
timental reasons they are separated in other communities. At 
a college like Cornell, the women are in a minority ; but they 
are numerous enough to afford one some idea of the feasibility 
of co-education. At Aurora, not far off, is Wells College— 
an establishment: for women alone; and at Poughkeepsie 
there is Vassar College, still better known. At Harvard 
we have the experiment of a woman’s department, related 
to the university so far as examinations are concerned, but 
not co-educational in the sense of the system at Cornell. 
There are other mixed and purely feminine establishments, 
too many to mention ; they spring from the desire of parents 
to give their daughters every advantage possible in the way 
of education, but exist more especially because of the am- 
bitious nature of American girls encouraged by all the in- 
centives to self-reliance which surround American youth. 
Certain questions are natural, and lie on the surface. Do 
women evince an inclination to make more general use of 
these appliances for higher education? Are they good in 
results, moral, mental and physical? Do they prepare 
women for life? And if desirable for one reason or another, 
is the separate or mixed college the better ? 

Among men the higher education can be pursued only by 
sacrifices of time on the part of the student, of money on 
the part of relatives ; and when the time for action comes, 
the rewards are, comparatively speaking, small and precari- 
ous. A brilliant man who has his own way to make is sel- 
dom advised to marry unless his choice has wealth at 
her command, and is often earnestly dissuaded whatever his 
choice is, owing to the interference of domestic concerns 
with a proper absorption in his life-work. Among women 
the higher education must be pursued with the same sacri- 
fices on the part of relatives, and infinitely less chance of 
obtaining rewards in after life in any way commensurate 
with the efforts of preparation. Marriage is also to women 
a far greater interference with labor. House-keeping and 
the crises and daily routine of maternity absorb the sum of 
energy in most women, and leave but a small margin to those 
who are exceptional in strength. This is why artists, for 
example, though naturally more attracted to pupils of the 
Opposite sex, learn to place their hopes rather on their male 
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pupils : they have been disappointed again and again by the 
disappearance of most promising workwomen in the rival 
career of matrimony.. And yet it is probable that women 
find the fine arts rather easy to reconcile with family duties, 
compared with literary, scientific or professional pursuits, 
owing to the large element of mechanical dexterity which 
enters into them. Save in exceptional cases human life is 
too complicated, the bringing-forth and bringing-up of human 
beings too absorptive of time and energy, to permit women 
to do anything else if they understand their own responsi- 
bility. This is true everywhere, but least apparent in crude 
communities where life is reduced to simple elements. It 
is part of the crudeness which still persists for good and 
evil in the United States that thoughtful men and women in 
large numbers will not accept the limitations here indicated, 
and persist in the endeavor to place women in politics and 
education on an exact equality with man. In Europe things 
are more complicated ; the struggle for existence is keener ; 
every waste of energy is guarded with jealousy ; and women 
are kept to their side of the gréat male-female bargain with- 
out half the chances of entering man’s domain that is 
afforded their American sisters. This, however, does not 
prevent female genius from expressing itself when it occurs 
in sufficient strength to make itself a place in the world. 


Undoubtedly one result of the higher education in its. 


effect on women is to make women more content with celi- 
bate life, more exacting in the choice of a partner, and more 
fixed in refusing maternity if the goal toward which their 
ambition points runs any risk of being missed by that road. 
On the other hand it widens their horizon, gives them better 
conversational powers, and quickens their brains, in what- 
ever sphere they are to move. With proper attention to 
exercise and rest, there is nothing in the studies at Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, or Wells College, at Cor- 
nell, or any other institution for girls, to harm the pupil. 
False and antiquated ideas of instruction, if these occur, do 
not hurt the sister more than the brother. But unquestion- 
ably these institutions do not take into account marriage, 
maternity and housekeeping. The latter are either ignored, 
or, as grammarians say, ‘understood ’—which in this case 
generally means that the girl does not understand them at all. 
They cannot be taught in a college; the previous family 
life is supposed to have inculcated them. The girl graduate 
is therefore turned out with a mind brightened by quite an- 
other order of things, and finds herself confronted with details 
which are not easy to reconcile withher studies. If she has 
shown ability, she will turn to solitary study rather than the 
frivolities of life ; and if the idea of making a namé seizes 
her, she is likely to perceive that only by preserving herself 
free of the responsibilities of a family can she hope to make 
her work ‘tell’ in the great arena. College education for 
girls has thus the two inevitable sides—good or bad, as one 
chooses to consider them. 

In the long run the wife and mother who has been to col- 
lege will not regret it, though it made her existence bitter 
while she was adapting herself to the common lot. The 
studious and introverted girl is made less happy on the 
social side, but gains constant friends in her books. The 
woman who has genius or talent finds it easier to reject 
matrimony, after a college course. So we may at least say 
that there is more to be said in favor of the higher education 
of women than against it, notwithstanding many grave 
charges which have been made with reason by able dispu- 
tants heretofore. 

To co-education such as is found at Cornell, there are 
many objections. Boys instinctively dislike it, and their 
instinct should be respected. It is liable to tint the man- 
ners and talk of the girls with a freedom and slanginess 
caught from the boys, rather than to teach the latter good 
behavior. All the good that can be learned by boys in 
that regard may be gained through occasional meetings in 
public. Between the sexes the familiarity of classroom and 
college community has nothing to recommend it; and there 
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is a multitude of objections to it which need not be enlarged 
upon. A result of a somewhat crude civilisation, such as we 
see in its elements at the country school, it is not calculated 
for the variety and pressure of life as life is to-day, nor for 
men and women past the callow period. The women’s college 
is far better. Graduates of this can pursue their studies in 
a native or foreign university, and at some places take de- 
grees which are useful as warrants that they have read and 
studied for honors, and are by so much prepared to hold 
responsible positions. There will always be a large and 
perhaps an increasing fraction of marriageable women who 
can not or will not marry, yet need employment for their 
minds. For them the higher education has great attrac- 
tions. It gives direction to their energies and enables them 
to escape many of the sarcasms of the ill-natured and the 
advice of the foolish ; it may in some instances put them in 
the way of becoming useful and distinguished members of 
society. If this seems damning with faint praise, it must be 
remembered that on the one hand the education of men at 
college and university has grave defects, and can not in all 
senses be commended ; but on the other that women are 
so strongly differentiated from men in body and mind, that 
even in the case of girls who are exceptionally similar to 
men in the quality of their brainwork, it remains a question 
whether they should be subjected to the same mental regi- 
men. 


Reviews 
Pioneer Memorials.* 


Tue chief fault which can be found with Mr. Hubbard’s 
book is the vagueness of its title. ‘ Memorials of a Half- 
Century ’ might be literary recollections, or political records, 
or the gossip of the green-room, or anything else which can 
be the subject of reminiscence. What we have is a series of 
agreeable excerpts from the diary and other memoranda of 
a Western pioneer of the educated class,—a sensible, well- 
informed, and genial observer,—who settled in Michigan, 
near Detroit, more than fifty years ago, who has ‘ grown up 
with the country,’ and has noted and recorded its varying 
aspects with more than ordinary keenness and talent. He 
has had some exceptional advantages for observation, having 
been in his youth one of the assistants of the State Geologist, 
Dr. Douglass Houghton, in his exploring tour of 1840, and 
having since pursued with much zeal the scientific inquiries 
which were then commenced. Thus he has been able to 
give us a volume which, along with many interesting sketches 
of social changes and progress, comprises not a few facts of 
substantial and permanent value. 

The contents of the book are of a very varied character. 
We have the early history of Michigan, explorations along 
Lakes Superior, Huron, and St. Clair, descriptions of the 
scenery and society of former days, pictures of the French 
habitants, of the Indians, of the hunters and fishermen, the 
traders and speculators—amusing stories of the ‘ wild-cat 
banks,’ the paper cities, and other pioneer experiences, and 
much interesting matter about the natural history of the 
State, especially its wild animals and its forest trees. All 
these topics are treated in a pleasant style, without effort or 
pretence, and never at tedious length. Among the most 
valuable of the author’s original observations are those relat- 
ing to the Indian antiquities, and especially to the remark- 
able ‘ garden beds,’ which seem to have been finer and more 
extensive in Michigan than in any other part of the country, 
—covering hundreds of acres, and laid out with a taste and 
care, and with evidences of long-continued labor, far beyond 
anything known of the modern Indians. _ As they occupied 
everywhere the best lands, the settler’s plough has already 
nearly obliterated them, and Mr. Hubbard’s volume, with its 
careful descriptions and diagrams, will soon be almost the 
sole memorial of these works of our half-civilized pre- 
decessors. 


~* Memorials of a Half-Century. By Bela Hubbard. $2. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 
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The author has given much attention to meteorology, and! 
especially to the climate of the Lake region. He presents 
many tables, summing up the observations of fifty years. 
Two of his conclusions will be of general interest. He finds. 
that the scientific records of that long period are in ‘ con- 
firmed opposition to the popular opinion that the climate is 
becoming colder,’ This ‘popular opinion,’ as is well known, 
has been countenanced by the theories of some scientific 
investigators of no mean rank, who have predicted, on as- 
tronomical grounds, a succession of ice-ages. It is a com- 
fort to be assured that the thermometer testifies so decidedly 
against these disheartening previsions. We may goon build- 
ing our cities, and making our railroads and canals, without 
fear that they will all be obhiterated by an enormous ice- 
cap, before which our dismayed posterity will have to retreat 
to the tropics. Mr. Hubbard, on the other hand, confirms 
by his observations the modern opinion that the weather, 
particularly the rainfall, has much to do with the sun-spots. 
He finds that the sun-spots and the periods of rain or 
drought recur in corresponding cycles; and he even ven- 
tures, somewhat boldly, on the strength of these conclu- 
sions, to forecast the weather, in a general way, for some 
twenty years to come. According to these predictions, 
1887 should have been both colder and dryer than the years 
that have immediately preceded it. The prophecy can 
hardly be said to have been in alb respects fulfilled. There are 
many factors in meteorology besides sun-spots.. That most 
unaccountable of functionaries, the ‘clerk of the weather,” 
whose caprices have been so disastrous to our Vennors and 
Wigginses, will hardly yield up his secrets yet,.even toa 
much more shrewd and modest inquirer. 

Mr. Hubbard’s excellent book, which is well printed, and 
illustrated by many appropriate wood-cuts, can hardly be 
too highly commended. It deserves a place on the shelves 
of every lover of nature, along with the volumes of White 
of Selborne, of Thoreau, and of Charles C. Abbott.. 


Nineteenth-Century Notabilities.* 

Tuis portly yet portable volume of some eleven hundred 
octavo pages is not a mere compilation from existing cyclo- 
pedias and biographical dictionaries, to be reckoned asa 
superfluous piece of book-making, but a work of much 
original and distinctive merit. The editor has. availed 
himself of the abilities of forty clever contributors, most 
of them unknown to fame, but all skilled in the art of 
compressing much thought into few and fitting words. 
The sketches abound in fresh, pointed, epigrammatic 
utterances in decided critical opinions of men and things, 
and in thumb-nail portraits which it would not be easy to 
match elsewhere. Especially good is the treatment of au- 
thors. It is surprising how much entertainment can be put 
into a column or less. Instead of the formal, unattractive 
array of facts, dates, and titles usual in such books of refer- 
ence, the writers, while not omitting any essential informa- . 
tion, contrive to sprinkle the narratives with anecdotes, 
incidents, and allusions that add greatly to the effect. Then, 
too, there are admirable bits of criticism, outlines of literary 
characteristics, suggestions of comparison or contrast be- 
tween authors, all sprightly and invigorating. Macaulay’s 
estimate of Jane Austen as next to Shakspeare is explained, 
and partially affirmed. Channing’s importance is ‘as a 
bridge from the cold rationalism of early deistic Unitarian- 
ism to the glow and genial enthusiasm of Emerson.’ Brown- 
ing is ‘the strongest man who has written verse since Mil- 
ton.’ ‘To know Mrs. Browning as she reveals herself in 
her works is a liberal edwcation, and to enter into her spirit 
one of the most ennobling pursuits that a man can under- 
take.’ ‘The best result of Mitford’s History of Greece was, 
perhaps, that it caused Grote and Thirlwall to write theirs.’ 
Coleridge is ranked as ‘the largest, broadest, deepest, and 
most ineffectual genius of the Nineteenth Century.’ Comte 
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“belonged to that small class of rare minds, whose errors 
_even are often more valuable and stimulating than other 
amen’s truths.’ Charles Lamb was ‘a Nineteenth Century 
Addison and an urban-Wordsworth.’ Of Reade it is said 
that ‘warfare was, if not his pleasure, his element; perhaps 
‘the only element in which he could breathe freely and enjoy 
life.’ His methods and those of George Eliot are effectively 
contrasted. Very full and satisfactory are the articles on all 
the authors just named, and also those upon Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, Dumas (father and 
son), Southey, and Darwin. Scott ‘differs from Byron, Shel- 
ley and Wordsworth, in that he never seeks to draw a moral, 
or deal with the workings of the human mind. His material 
is the object-world : like Homer, he presents a scene and 
is content with this. His aim is entirely dramatic. 
His page is alive with action. He does not stay to delineate 
feelings ; he gives the effect of those feelings, the conduct 
to which they lead.” To Carlyle are given nearly four 
pages, the largest space devoted to any of the ‘celebrities,’ 
Wellington coming next in honor. Byron receives scant 
justice. 

Among the omissions may be named P. B. Marston, 
Hamerton, Gurney, Blackburn, Massey, Mackay, Mallock, 
‘Oscar Wilde, Graham Bell, Houdin, Gottschalk, Lang, Locker, 
Gillott, and Isaac Taylor (4th of the name). Two notable 
Americans are accorded as much space, and, in general, as 
fair treatment as could be expected, though one looks in 
vain for Bryant, Parkman, Fremont, McCosh, H. H. Furness, 
Curtis, Mitchell, Goodyear and many other persons, of 
prominence here ; and not unknown across the water. Max 
Adeler has a paragraph, but not Nasby nor Billings. An 
American reviser would have supplied these and other omis- 
sions, and would have corrected such statements as the one 
that Beecher delivered a course of lectures in England in 
1863, ‘for the cause of the Abolitionists,’ and such esti- 
mates as those that of all Edison’s inventions ‘ the phono- 

aph is the most widely known,’ and that Joaquin Miller 

holds a high, if not the highest, place among the poets of 
America.” In the sketch of Douglass no mention is made 
of his candidacy for the Presidency ; and in the very im- 
partial and appreciative account of Lincoln, while reference 
is made to his ‘stumping’ Illinois in 1858, the result of 
the election is not stated. Gen. Lee is commended as ‘a 
thoroughly instructed, capable, and skilful commander.’ 
* Some of his operations are criticised,’ the writer continues, 
“as exposing him to inevitable destruction if done in the pres- 
ence of a ready and resolute foe; but the character of his 
‘opponent was an element in his calculation. He weighed 
all plans, and tried the best. That his cause was not ulti- 
mately successful was simply because in the nature of the 
case the means at his command were inadequate.’ Very 
neatly put. So is the characterization of McClellan, whose 
mistake was a persistent overrating of the enemy’s resources. 
‘ Through this fault he retreated by night from fields which 
he had won in the day, and missed more opportunities than 
any other man ever hoped for.’ 





Two French Grammars.* 

“THE DOCTRINE that ‘extremes meet’ is true not only of 
conduct but of philology. In the plenitude of specializa- 
tion to which modern science, whether philological or 
natural, has given rise, one often encounters workers who, 
beginning at the opposite extremities of a study, approach 
to a middle ground where they sometimes meet and frater- 
mize. One starts west to go east, the other starts east to 
iweach the west. Somewhere on the outer peripheries they 
«come together, and find to their uncommon surprise that 
“all roads lead to Rome.’ Thus it is with the two capital 
#rench grammars under consideration. The one is by an 
accomplished lady whose love of children and experience 
"ex, The Beginner’s Book in French. Illustrated with Humorous Pictures. By 


Sophie Doriot. Boston: Ginn & Co. 2. A Practical French Grammar, By W. D. 
itney. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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in teaching them have led her on to the preparation of a 
text-book specially adapted to her charges. She begins at 
the infantile extremity of our imaginary circle, starting with 
the simplest French words, going on from these to an illus- 
trated alphabet, then to simple exercises in French founded 
upon the verses under the illustration, next to delightful 
rhymes in French about the numerals and the days of the 
week, and finally to jolly tales of donkeys, ferrets, cabbages, 
ships, shepherdesses, witches and school-children, all in 
French, each with its exercise and its guestionnaire (Eng- 
lish and French opposite). Part I. winds up with the aux- 
iliaries of the tenses fully given. Part II. is taken up with 
simple and graphic anecdotes such as would interest a child 
beginning French. These are ‘The Three Wishes,’ ‘A 
Tale of Robbers,’ ‘The Man in the Moon,’ ‘The Seven 
Kids,’ and a letter or two, each with its English and French 
vocabulary and its exercise on the anecdote, all in beautiful 
large type. The back of the book is filled up with com- 
plete paradigms of the regular verbs and many of the most 
frequently recurring irregular ones, to which a vocabulary 
to all the French words in the volume is added. Such a 
book must indeed be a joy to little linguists just embarking 
on their long and dangerous voyage, and the only fault we 
have to find with it is the absence of explicit directions to 
the teachers and mothers who are to use it, now at home, 
now at school. Such ‘directions,’ in small type, frequently 
repeated, are, in our opinion, absolutely necessary to the 
success of the book ; which will be used doubtless by many 
inexperienced persons, and others who know nothing of 
French as a spoken language. Let the author then state 
under each lesson how this or that particular lesson is to be 
learned ; let ample directions of a similar nature be added 
when the more difficult Part II. is reached; and let ‘cau- 
tions’ and ‘explanations’ be sprinkled here and there 
through the pages for the special benefit of the instructor. 
In this way an already admirable little book—a gem of 
printing and of attractiveness in its way—can be made more 
admirable still. 

The other grammar hardly needs an introduction to those 
who are acquainted with the skilful language-work, the 
philosophical insight into the needs of teachers, and the 
wide experience in practical teaching of Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ney. While Miss Doriot approaches her subject from the 
point of view of what an intelligent child needs and likes, 
Prof. Whitney, having ultimately the same end in view, 
addresses the mature student, the college and university 
man, the enthusiast anxious to acquire as quickly as pos- 
sible a practical acquaintance with French. To this end 
he takes up Matzner and Ploetz (whose volumes had al- 
ready been rendered accessible in English by John E. Pot- 
ter & Co.), digests and reproduces their contents in clear 
English form, and makes a French Grammar full of admira- 
ble features, not the least of which is a vocabulary tracing 
the French words used in the text directly back to their 
Latin originals. This etymological feature is also a charac- 
teristic of the author’s well-known German Reader. The 
Grammar is divided into two parts, one more elementary, 
the other specially devoted to niceties of syntax, the two to- 
gether forming a model work destined to wide popularity. 





Some Greek and Latin School Books. * 

No ADEQUATE conception of the broad and accurate 
scholarship of the late Prof. Packard would be gained, by 
one unfamiliar with his work at Yale, from the volume of 

apers issued‘ under the title, ‘Studies in Greek Thought’ 
(7). Of the seven essays only the first two, on the ‘ Re- 
ligion and Morality of the Greeks ’ and ‘ Plato’s Argument in 
the Phedo for the Immortality of the Soul,’ received the 

* x, Studies in Greek Thought. By Prof. Lewis R. Packard. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. a. The Iliad of Homer. Books XVI.-XXIV. With Notes by Prof. S. Tyler. 
New Yerk: Harper & Bros. 3. Select Orations of Cicero. Edited by J. H. and W. 
F. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn & Co. 4. Greek Lessons. By Robert 
PB; a New York: D. Appleton & Co. 5. Selections from Latin Authors, for 

ea: 


Sight-Reading. By E. T. Tomlinson. Boston: Ginn & Co, 6, Lives of Greek 
Statesmen. By Rev. Sir George W. Cox. 2d Series. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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finishing touches of the author; but the remaining five, on 
‘ Plato’s System of Education in the Republic,’ the ‘dipus 
Rex,’ ‘(Edipus at Kolonos’ and ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles, 
and the ‘Beginnings of a Written Literature among the 
Greeks,’ are fresh and stimulating. In sympathetic appre- 
ciation of classical masterpieces, in the power to enter fully 
into the spirit of an author, trace out the development of 
thought and reveal the subtlest shades of meaning, Prof. 
Packard had few equals. This volume will be specially 
valued by those who, in the course of his quarter-century of 
faithful service at Yale, were privileged to sit under his in- 
spiring instruction. 

Prof. Tyler has made the last nine books of the ‘ Iliad’ ac- 
cessible to the student in a convenient and excellent edi- 
tion (2). This portion of the great epic contains many of 
the finest passages, and has been altogether too much neg- 
lected in our classrooms; but now that a suitable edition 
has appeared, it will doubtless be more frequently read with 
classes. Prof. Tyler’s notes are very little concerned with 
critical or grammatical points. They aim rather to bring 
out the poet’s thought and power, to aid the student in 
reading the poem not as a grammatical exercise but as 
literature. In this they are eminently successful, abounding 
in suggestive comment and felicitous renderings. A long but 
spirited preface touches upon many points of interest to the 
student of Homer, with references to authorities where fuller 
discussion will be found. The remarks on the study of 
Homer are well worth quoting: ‘Let him be studied for 
his poetry, for the beauty of his images, the harmony of his 
numbers, the picturesqueness and truthfulness of his epithets, 
and the perfection of his language. Let him be studied, 
as Gladstone has studied him, as not only the prince of 
Greek poets, but the patriarch of Greek historians, for the 
light he sheds on the early history of our race. Let him 
be read, as the father of the Greek mythologists, for the 
instruction he gives us in regard to the primitive religions 
of mankind. Let him be studied, as the bible of the early 
Greek, alongside of the Bible of Jews and Christians, partly 
to corroborate the doctrines and the facts of the Scriptures, 
partly to set forth, by lively contrast, their superior truth 
and excellence. Let him be listened to as a witness for 
antiquity, and admired asthe living image of histime. But, 
above all, let us receive him asthe child of nature, and hear 
his voice as the voice of nature herself, charming us with a 
music as spontaneous and sweet and pure as that of the 
birds, teaching us to love simple and quiet beauty, and thus 
inspiring us with the very spirit of truth and beauty, elo- 
quence and song.’ 

The new Allen and Greenough, ‘Select Orations of 
Cicero’ (3), retains the text of the old edition without change. 
Some few additions have been made to the notes, the typo- 
graphical appearance of which has been improved by the 
insertion of reference-numbers to page and line instead of 
page and section. A cut and plan of the Roman Forum 
stand at the beginning of the book, and a special vocabulary 
to the orations, by Prof. Greenough, closes the volume. 
The chief defect in the notes is their lack of adaptation to 
the average student. The boy or girl struggling through 
the first Latin authors needs much help in handling word- 
forms and constructions, with frequent grammatical refer- 
ences. Discussion of points in history and archeology may 
be useful, if not too learned, but they should never take the 
place of more elementary aids to the mastery of sentences. 
Such explanations as may be given should be terse and sug- 
gestive, rather than full, The vocabulary is open to criti- 
cism in several particulars. In the principal parts of verbs, 
the supine ordinarily given has, so far as possible, been re- 
placed by some known participial form, without gaining any 
real advantage, but with the introduction of a source of 
constant confusion to the student. In the derivations, 


, hypothetical Indo-European roots and etymological endings 


are everywhere prominent. For the scholar such an ar- 
tangement is justifiable and advantageous ; but the average 
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student of Cicero’s Orations is groping his way along amid 
ever fresh difficulties, and has not yet fully. fixed in mind all 
the normal forms of words and purely Latin derivations. 
The definitions as a rule are apt and accurate, and the 
translation of phrases is idiomatic. 

Keep’s ‘Greek Lessons’ (4) show the hand of the prac- 
tical and experienced teacher. They are clear and simple 
in statement, systematic and progressive in arrangement. 
The book is intended to accompany the Grammar of Hadley 
and Allen. Tomlinson’s ‘ Latin for Sight-Reading’ (5) 
is in every respect well adapted for the purpose intended, 
and will be found helpful especially in preparatory Latin 
training. The selections are in themselves interesting, and 
not too difficult; and they cover a wide range of topics 
without requiring too large a vocabulary for the young 
student. The editor has wisely added brief notes to the 
earlier selections, placing them at the bottom of the page. 

As in the first series of Cox’s ‘Lives of Greek Statesmen’ 
Themistocles was the central figure, so in the second series. 
(6) Perikles stands forth as the ‘prominent character. 
These ‘ Lives’ are not simply biographical sketches. They 
present broad views of Greek civilization and bring out par- 
ticularly the political tendencies of each age, through an 
examination of the careers of representative men. The 
long familiarity of the author with the field of Greek history 
enables him to treat minor events and individual lives com- 
prehensively, assigning them their proper place and degree 
of importance. His style is vigorous and attractive. At 
times, as in his History of Greece, a lack of true historic 
method and interest is painfully apparent. His narrative 
is frequently a mere paraphrase of original authorities, some 
of whom are exalted, at the expense of others equally worthy 
of credence. There is no such careful balancing of state- 
ments and philosophic reconstruction of history from all 
kinds of evidence as in the work of Grote and Curtius. 
But, though the volume before us doés not go far below the 
surface, it is readable, and may be recommended to the 
general reader as giving a fair picture of Greek political life 
in the latter half of the Fifth Century B.c: 








‘Three Thousand Miles Through Brazil.” * 

TuHaT much of the earth still remains to be replenished 
and subdued is the feeling borne in upon the reader of such 
a book as this of Mr. Wells’s. Brazil is a large and fair 
specimen of what earth yet has among her undeveloped 
treasures. Much soil is still to be possessed by the children © 
of promise. As yet the Amalek, and all his various related 
‘ites,’ dwell in the land. Mr. Wells, a canny son of Britain, 
an explorer and a railway engineer, has penetrated into- 
hitherto undescribed portions of this country of broad rivers. 
and streams—and of Dom Pedro. He finds the vermin and 
the peccary, the multitudinous pests, the winged torturers, 
the mixed races of men of low type, occupying the fair val-- 
ley of the Sao Francisco river. Even the healthy highlands. 
and mountain regions full of ores and minerals in demand 
are lying at waste. With five-sixths the area of Europe, 
Brazil has a population of less than twelve millions of 
human beings. But as to the census of wild beasts, creep- 
ing things and stinging insects, ‘the angels of calculation 
veil their sacred faces.’ Mr. James W. Wells, the author of 
the two imposing volumes, beautifully printed in London, 
and published in Philadelphia, does not write in crisp sharp- 
sentences. He has after his name M.I., C.E., F.R.G.S., and 
other letters cabalistic to the non-engineering and ungeo- 
graphical public. He would have done weil to interview 
his consulting ‘literarian,’ and reduced by one-half the bulk. 
of his manuscript. The face of his page is speckled with 
unsightly blotches in the form of Spanish words, phrases,. 
slang and patois. It is rare to find a leaf thus unmarked. 
—a page wholly fair, with English undefiled. Quite the 
larger part of his octavos consists of narrations of personal 
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torture and annoyances from biting, stinging, burrowing 
and singing insects. Even a book of martyrology wearies 
one by monotony. In this case, the inquisitors multiply 
while the victim remains the same, and the enjoyment of 
perusal soon ceases to be thrilling. One episode, the attack 
of the peccaries upon the author’s hammock-camp, is highly 
exciting as well as amusing. It reminds one of the Soudan 
campaign. Some of the other adventures with man, woman 
beast and insect, on land and water, are well told and pro- 
voke fun as well as interest. 

What is truly valuable is the colorless story of matter-of- 
fact experiences which must give one a right impression of 
this wonderful land of rivers and valleys. Both text and 
appendices show the boundless natural wealth which is yet 
to be developed. To do this, capital, labor, quinine, rail- 
ways, and all the material applications of modern civiliza- 
tion, are imperatively necessary. Yet far more profound and 
immediate, we think, is the need of education and a faith 
that means something more than credulity and formalism. 
We feel this as we are taken into the life of the people, and 
their religion, manners, ideas and methods are clearly set 
forth by the author. More terrible than the ‘ Brazilian 
tsetse’ fly is ignorance under the guise of piety, and more 
deadly than malaria is superstition. If this be a preachment, 
both text and homily have been forced upon us by our 
reading. 

Mr. Wells’s book is not a general description of Dom 
Pedro’s empire, but a special delineation of one part— 
largely of the stagnant and decadent interior of its great 
easterly protrusion into the Atlantic Ocean. His knowledge 
and engineering experiences were gained twelve years ago, and 
are now committed to paper and print, with mature judg- 
ment and a more general knowledge of the country. This 
method of composing a book has both advantages and de- 
fects. It appreciates for the seeker of facts, the investor or 
prospective settler ; but for the general reader it depreciates. 
One closes the book feeling that great faith, strength, and 
pluck are needed to invest money, emigrate to, or ‘ realize’ 
either cash or expectations in, Brazil—at least very speedily. 
As for the bookmaking, we have unstinted praise: print, 
paper, proof-reading, illustrations, binding, index, are all at 
the service of him who would get the true inwardness of the 
Amazon valleys. 





“A Zigzag Journey in the Sunny South.”* 

Tue ‘art of being a grandfather,’ as the French call it, is 
wonderfully easy nowadays. From the time Xavier de 
Maistre wrote the memorable ‘ Voyage Around my Room,’ 
or Scott told his tales en grandpére, all that the aborigines 
of the nursery have had to do, to be entertained, has been 
to pick and choose, to take down this or that volume from 
the high shelves in the library corner, and to drop at once 
into delightful ‘fireside travels’ without budging an inch 
from the rollicking andirons. Happy aborigines ! ! and happy 
mammas! Nothing to do but—not ‘tell me a story,’ but 
‘read me a story;’ nothing to do but to reach out and 
grasp a handful of gold from the Danaé-shower tumbling all 
about them in the shape of wonder-books and story-books 
and tales and travels without end. On such terms any- 
body would be a grandpapa; nurse becomes an exalted 
personage, seated aloft on terms of intellectual equality with 
her semi-barbarous charges, and mamma is serenely regnant, 
knowing that the supply of ‘ grandpapa’ talk or travel is in- 
exhaustible. Of such enviable, not to say beneficent, 
grandpapa-stock is Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, who has now 
well-nigh, if not quite, girdled the globe with his ‘Zigzag 
Journeys ’— oriental, occidental, classical, and Acadian. His 
last ‘ zigzag’ venture is into the realms of the alligator and 
the mocking-bird, into Cuba and Florida, Hispaniola and 
the Mississippi; and his volume contains, besides his own 
contributions, interpolated sketches and stories contributed 
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by his friends, Mrs. H. P. Spofford, James Parton, Paul 
Hayne, Mrs. Marie B. Williams, Mrs. Wyeth, and the late 
‘Sherwood Bonner’ (whom Mr. Butterworth calls in one 
place ‘Sherwood Bronson’). It is a felicitous thought of 
the author’s to describe localities—Cuba, St. Augustine, 
Savannah, Charleston—by reciting dramatic tales and 
legends connected with them; geography in story, in a 
word. But pleasant as the stories and descriptions are, it 
is by no means certain that they are gathered first-hand, or 
that the descriptions are more than reminiscences or ideal- 
izations of what the author has read in books. 





Sermons and Addresses. * 

Tue ‘Fourth Series’ of Phillips Brooks’s Sermons (1) 
will be recognized as containing the familiar marks—the 
insight, the lofty spiritual tone, the delicate sympathy, the 
large and warm human feeling, the serene and cheerful faith 
—without which we cannot conceive of any book from the 
great Boston preacher. If we judge the volume to be not 
‘one of exceptional power, it is only by comparison with 
others from his own pen. His lectures on ‘ Tolerance’ (2), 

‘Addressed to the Students of Several of the Divinity 
Schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church,’ are delightful 
—full of clear thought and stimulating expression, strong 
and bold and wise, and profoundly true in their fundamen- 
tal conception that the mother of tolerance is not indiffer- 
ence, but deep faith. There is an obvious temptation to 
compare Dr. Arthur Brooks’s sermons (3) with his brother’s. 
We question the fairness and value of such a comparison. 
The New York discourses have an independent worth. 
They are peculiarly thoughtful, without being abstract, 
and they unfold their texts, without being formal. They 
aim to show, and do show, the worth of religion in com- 
mon, human life. They are practical and helpful— edify- 
ing’ in the true sense: there is rich material in them for 
character-building. 

Dr. Dix’s sermons (4) are along well-known lines, and con- 
tain more of the strictly rhetorical quality than those just 
noticed. They are vigorous and direct ; they do not com- 
promise with what the preacher believes to be error ; they are 
concerned more with the personal life than with ecclesiasti- 
cal theories; and the doctrine in which they abound is the 
common evangelical belief, earnestly and forcibly advocated. 
There is sometimes a touch of unreality in the oratorical 
style, but the things discussed are generally the most real 
and momentous. So are many of Dr. Talmage’s themes (5). 
Others are trivial or grotesque in the mode of their state- 
ment, and all are marred by the exaggerations, the strainings 
after vigorous expression, the love of startling, and the ab- 
sence of good taste and often of good sense. It is not a 
sign of depravity to be disgusted at modes of statement that 
belittle truth. This book does not, indeed, sin more in 
these regards than others by the same author have done— 
perhaps not so much as some of them. Dr. Cox’s ‘ Exposi- 
tions’ (6) are evidently successful, from the publisher’s 
standpoint: the third series appears only two years after the 
first. Their success is not surprising, for they are interest- 
ing—the new series probably quite as much so as its prede- 
cessors. These sermons are partly arranged in groups—a 
group of four entitled ‘The Charter of Individualism,’ of 
five on passages from certain Psalms, and of eight on ‘The 
Faithful Sayings of the Primitive Church.’ The volume is 
dedicated to Thomas Erskine, and both in the dedication 
and throughout there is abundant evidence that the author’s 
doctrine of restorationism is not occupying any less con- 
spicuous place in his thinking and teaching than heretofore. 
This does not prejudice the warm religious tendency of the 
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book, but we think we see indications of its modifying influ- 
ence on the author’s system of belief. He has not yet, at 
all events, given a satisfactory defence, on rational grounds, 
of a theory of punishment which makes it only reformatory. 
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Minor Notices. 

‘I REQUEST you, gentlemen, that you will bear me witness to 
the world that I die like a brave man.’ ‘I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country.’ However slight may be the 
value of ‘last words’ as indicative of character, the contrast be- 
tween these dying utterances of John André and Nathan Hale 
cannot but be noted. A self-regard, anxious to pose to the best 
effect—a patriotic self-abnegation, concerned only for the cause to 
which he was a willing sacrifice! Mr. Benson J. Lossing—to 
whose assiduity in gathering up historical fragments we owe so 
many delightful volumes—has emphasized this contrast by sketch- 
ing the careers of both men, side ” side, in the ‘Two Spies’ (D. 
Appleton & Co.). In our pious zeal to love our enemies, we Amer- 
icans very commonly forget our friends. Hence, while the prov- 
erbial ‘every school-boy’ has the story of André at his tongue’s 
end, and the ‘sad fate’ of the gallant young officer has touched 
many a heart, the name of Nathan Hale is comparatively unknown. 
Yet in all the qualities of head and heart, he was André’s peer, 
and in the crowning event, his was the harder task, the sadder 
death. Mr. Lossing has done well thus to bring prominently be- 
fore an ungrateful age the memory of this Revolutionary hero. 
Nor has he at all slighted the other ‘glorious sufferer,’ to whom, 
indeed, three-fourths of the volume are devoted, and whose char- 
acter receives most appreciative treatment. Illustrations are 
numerous, but the author has not succeeded in finding any portrait 
of Hale. As curiosities of literature he gives the full text of 
André’s ‘Cow-Chase,’ and of the famous ‘Monoday on Major 
André,’ by Anna Seward, with portrait and account of this John- 
sonesque poet. The ‘ Monoday’ is a fine specimen of the heroic 
Foca pepo so much in vogue in her day—a fiery feminine out- 

urst of indignation at the treatment of the ‘ hapless youth ’ by the 
‘remorseless Washington,’ whom she styles ‘the cool determined 
Murderer of the Brave,’ and at whose ‘ Nero-thirst of guiltless 
blood ’ she lifts both hands in surprise, since she once thought him 
‘great and good.’ Arnold is ‘the brave repentant foeman.’ The 
poem has not previously been published in this country, Mr. Los- 
sing thinks. 





‘TALKS WITH SOCRATES about Life’ (Scribner) is the third of 
a series of translations from Plato, of which ‘Socrates,’ and ‘A 
Day in Athens with Socrates’ have been received with marked 
favor. The chief part of the present volume is drawn from the 
‘Gorgias,’ a dialogue which, while nominally concerned with 
rhetoric, has the far wider scope of an inquiry into the nature and 
sources of happiness, and the means of attaining to ‘the best way 
of life.’ As an appropriate supplement to this discussion there is 
appended, from ‘The Republic,’ the myth of the cave. The fluent 
translation, the suggestive introduction, the scholarly notes, the 
thorough appreciation everywhere shown of the subtle Athenian’s 
maxims and methods, evince the rare ability of the editor, an Amer- 
ican lady, who should no longer shrink from receiving the credit 
due to work so excellent. These neat and inviting volumes must 
reach and benefit hundreds to whom Plato has heretofore been 
accessible only in the discouragingly extensive editions of Bohn 
and of Jowett. 





‘PRINCIPLES of Education Practically Applied,’ by J. M. Green- 
wood (Appleton), is an excellent and suggestive little book, advo- 
cating in advanced classes the same eahods of observation and 
object lessons so successful in the kindergarten schools. The au- 
thor rightly insists that the time to learn lessons is not in preparing 
for recitation, when each individual pupil must be helped individu- 
ally to be able to rattle off answers to perfunctory questions from 
the teacher; but during recitation, when the teacher best fulfils his 
mission by teaching and explaining, not by listening to correct 
answers. The theory is now so universally understood and appre- 


ciated that it hardly needs another advocate; but Mr. Greenwood’ 


gives methods as well as theories, and helpful suggestions how to 
carry out the ideas that he pleads for. 





THE SCOPE of Col. De Lancey Floyd-Jones’s ‘ Letters from the 
Far East’ (Public Service Publishing Co.) is wider than the title 
affixed to the collection. His tour round the world began at the 


wharf on the East River, and included Great Britain and Italy, as 
well as peninsular Asia and California. The track was the usual 
beaten one over rails and steam routes, on car floors and steam- 
ship decks. As a consequence, the text reveals little that is novel, 
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eculiar, or indicative of observation of things below the surface. 
his, however, is in accordance with the author’s modest claim 
that these letters to relatives give but a ‘plain narrative’ of the 
journey, and some details concerning the places of note visited. 
The book is well arranged in chapters, with table of contents and 
eleven clear, beautiful and tastefully-chosen artotypes, which add 
to the pleasure of the reader. The Public Service Publishing Co. 
is to be congratulated upon the elegant make-up of this, one of 
their first publications that has come under our eye. With this 
book, one may lie in a hammock or beach chair, and take an easy 
journey round the world, in imagination, with a cultivated gentle- 
man as guide; who, to unintrusive remarks, adds the point of view 
given to the military eye. The chapter on the Camp of Exercise 
in India we found especially entertaining. As becomes this period 
of Victorian jubilee, we obtain not only a strong impression of the 
strength of the British Empire in Asia, from perusal, but find the 
ostal effigy of the Empress Victoria stamped on the cover, which 
as a most tasteful design. 





MR. CARL DE MULDOR, who appears—judging from the length 
of his sentences and the comprehensiveness of his ideas—to be of 
Teutonic extraction, is out with a project for a national Depart- 
ment or Bureau of the Fine Arts; and, incidentally, with numerous 
remarks upon subjects more or less connected with the economics 
of art in America. He calls his pamphlet, which is issued through 
Mr. Wm. R. Jenkins, ‘ A Dissertation upon Vital Topics of the Day, 
Perhaps of All Time,’ and has much to say about ‘Fine Art In- 
vestments,’ ‘ Business, or the Art of Finance,’ ‘ Bismarck and Diplo- 
matic Art,’ and such abstruse matters. But his main theme is the 
necessity for a United States Department of Art and Art Industry. 
One of his arguments is that the United States Commissioners at 
the New Orleans Exhibition were of little avail in making practicable 
plans and calculations. He seems tothink that their incapacity, and 
that of most similar bodies, might be rendered harmless by some 
sort of official action. If he means that the United States Govern- 
ment, if it cannot let such matters alone altogether, should treat 
them far more seriously than it hitherto has done, we decidedly 
agree with him. But we wish that he had put the case more 
plainly and less pompously. 





Boston Letter. 


Ir Pror. SARGEANT, who has written of the Physical 
Proportions of Man in a recent number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine, should expand his subject by contrasting the relative 
proportions of men engaged in different occupations, it is to 
be feared that authors would make a very poor showing. 
They are not expert as a rule in out-of-door sports, and, 
like Emerson, are usually deficient in manual dexterity. As 
a proof of his inaptitude, he used to say that he could.split 
a shingle four ways with one nail; and it is said by Dr. 
Holmes that he was so clumsy in the use of agricultural im- 
plements, that when his little son saw him at work with a 
spade, the child cried out, ‘Take care, papa, you will dig 
your leg.’ ‘ Butter-fingers,’ as the boys call the hand that 
misses ball, are as characteristic of budding authors as 
the aversion to mathematics which seems to be joined to the 
literary faculty ; and it follows that the exercises which were 
distasteful to him, or for which he had no skill in his youth, 
are not cultivated by the /i#/érateur when his joints are stif- 
fened and his shoulders bent. A good shot, a good hunts- 
man (like Anthony Trollope), a good oarsman, or a good 
angler, is rare among literary men, and even when his love 
of nature calls him out-of-doors, the scribe wanders off on 
solitary paths at a pace that does not develop his brawn, 
though it may leave him time to nourish his soul. 

There are exceptions, of course; but I believe that if 
twenty authors were picked out at random and sent afield, 
their misadventures would rival those of the Pickwick Club, 
and yield the material for acapital farce. Give one of them 
a gun, and he will come no nearer to a bird than his dog; 
give him a rod, and he is sure to slip off the rocks into the 
pool, and flounder in it until his friends come to his rescue. 
He is never quite at ease, except in his library, this strange 
being who produces books, and when his day’s work is 
done, or his midnight oil is burned up, he would rather sit 
down, and dream, and grumble than exert himself. He is 
lazy, except with the pen, and what diverts other people 
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bores him. Not long ago I visited Canterbury Cathedral 
with a distinguished English novelist, and as we were led 
from monument to monument, up the pilgrim’s steps to 
A Becket’s shrine, and under the relics of the Black Prince 
—all of deep interest to me,—he groaned over the verger’s 
sing-song narrative, and cried: ‘ How I would like to sit on 
a tomb and smoke a pipe!’ What recreation can be found 
for such an unmanageable creature? A bicycle is too dizzy 
for him, a tricycle too laborious, a canoe too liable to upset ; 
the yacht and the four-in-hand are out of the question on 
‘the ground of expense, for Mr. Carnegie’s ‘triumphant 
democracy ’ leaves the poor author very low indeed. 

Any suggestion is worthy of consideration ; and my own 
is that the ideal vehicle for him is a canal-boat, which is 
neither dizzy nor liable to upset, nor laborious, nor too ex- 
pensive. I do not mean a canal-boat to be used as a per- 
manent residence like Rudder Grange, but as a conveyance 
‘for travelling as the Tile Club and the authors of the article 
in the last Century used it, and as Mr. Black is said to be 
using it, though it is not easy to see how the atmospheric 
novelist, as Punch calls him, can adapt it to his usual hys- 
terical habits of composition. I have some claims as a 
pioneer in the use of this apparently prosaic vessel for a holi- 
-day. The feasibility of it occurred to me some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, when it was my habit to cross South 
Ferry, and I daily saw the fleets of boats moored at the 
Whitehall docks lying like great white turtles in the sun. 
The idea of travelling in one of them, and thus reviving a 
method of locomotion familiar to our grandfathers, was car- 
ried to Mr. Alden, who liked it so well that Mr. E. A. 
Abbey and I received a commission from Harper’s Maga- 
zine to make a trip up the river and through the canal as far 
as Buffalo. Stories had been told to us of the depravity of the 
boatmen, of a profanity before which a Western bull-whacker 
would blush, of dishonesty and of drunkenness; but of 
these things we saw nothing. We took passage in a boat 
owned by her captain, who had his wife and daughter in 
company with him; in the stern was a comfortable cabin 
separated by a sliding-door from a cupboard with two 
shelves, upon which we bunked. Narrow as our quarters 
were (though scarcely narrower than the staterooms of some 
-ocean steamers I know of), they were clean; and the food 
was substantial and abundant. 

For three days we were gliding up the Hudson at the tail 
-of a towboat; and we saw the river with details and an in- 
delible effect which it would be impossible to obtain from 
the deck of a swifter vessel. Five days more were spent in 
the romantic Mohawk Valley, beyond which we reached 
into the Genessee, calling at Utica, Schenectady, Syracuse 
and Rochester. The motion was almost imperceptible— 
without jar, without noise, without excitement, and without 
wear or tear ; yet it was enough to give us a fresh landscape 
every hour. When we chose we could spring from the 
deck of the boat to the bank of the canal, and make detours 
into the fields or the villages we were passing; and we 
could always regain our own heavily-laden boat by jumping 
on a lighter vessel which was sure to overtake her. The 
tranquil, dreamy beauty of the evenings as we stole along 
between the hills with the stars twinkling on the edge of 
the summits is not forgotten yet, and the quiet was broken 
only by the sagging of the tow-rope in the water and the 
voices of the men at the locks. It was a delightful excur- 
‘sion; and when the Tile Club was formed, Mr. Abbey 
induced the members to repeat it with results which are 
familiar to the readers of Zhe Century. Nothing could be 
better suited to a man who needs repose.. It gives one the 
sensation of sitting at ease on a piazza, and having the 
scene change as if it were painted on the canvas of a pano- 
‘rama. 

In my next letter I hope to be able to give a summary of 
‘the autumn announcements of some of the publishers, but 
at present there is little to record. Cupples & Hurd have 
an press a Life of Raphael, translated from the German of 
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Hermann Grimm by Miss Sarah H. Adams, who has received 
a flattering letter from the author which will be used asa 
preface to the book. Prof. Grimm is a great admirer of 
Emerson, to whom he says he is more indebted than to any 
other author, 

His influence is not to be observed in any new system of philoso- 
phy based on the letter of his works, but in his unswerving love of 
truth in literature as well as in life, and in his capacity to conceive 
all appearances in a necessary spiritual connection as harbingers of 
a higher development of mankind. I see Carlyle in his clouded life 
fighting ‘the spectres of the mind,’ and ever in conflict with those 
forces which, meeting in every direction. still hinder the attainment 
of spiritual freedom. In Emerson, on the other hand, we see a 
man who from the beginning set aside the same forces as if they 
had no existence. He proclaims to us his doctrine of harmony amon 
all created things, whether of the world or of the fantasy, wit 
serene, naive assurance that we must all be inspired with the same 
happy confidence. 

The new firm of Laughton, Macdonald & Co. will pub- 
lish the copies reserved for the American market of a sump- 
tuous folio on ‘Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and 
Unique,’ by J. A. Hipkins, from the press of Adam & 
Charles Black: This will be illustrated with fifty plates in 
colors, the proofs of which indicate an uncommon richness 
of quality and finish. Is it news to you that Zhe American 
Magazine has been sold by R. T. Bush to a new company? 
Mr. W. C. Wyckoff will still have charge of the literary de- 
partment, and I do not doubt that he will make it a success. 


Boston, August 15, 1887. Wi.uiaM H. RIDEING. 
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I MET a friend recently, an editor, who has just built a house 
in the country and he did not seem as cheerful as I had expected 
to see him. While he was building his house he did nothing but 
talk about the splendid opportunities it would offer for a quiet day’s 
work, and he boasted of the rest he would get at night away from 
all the noise of the heated and turbulent city. He had been living 
in his house a few weeks when I met him, and I was surprised to 
see that he had less color in his cheeks and less flesh on his bones 
than ever. ‘What in the name of butter and eggs is the matter 
with you?’ I asked ; ‘I expected to see you fat and sunburned, but 
you are neither; doesn’t the country agree with you?’ ‘The 
country is all right,’ he replied, ‘only I haven’t been able to sleep at 
night for the barking of my neighbors’ dogs. Towards morning I 
fall off into a doze, but by that time the hens are cackling and the 
roosters crowing under my window. The place is so confoundedly 
quiet that itis positively noisy, and I can’t work there with any satis- 
faction. I get up early, for what is the use of lying in bed if you 
can’t sleep, and I no sooner get seated at my desk than I am 
wanted by the man who is laying out the lawn, or there is sand in 
the force pump and I must send at once for the plumber. Having 
settled all these pressing matters satisfactorily, I hurry back to my 
writing, only to find that all my children and all the children of 
my neighbors are making mud-pies under my window and every 
time the pies are short in their weight or one takes the other’s 
clam-shell pie pans, I am called upon to act as umpire. I suppose 
if I am called from my desk once a day, I am called 99 times.’ 
‘Then your country life is a failure?’ asked. ‘ Not at all,” he re- 
plied, ‘only I haven’t got used to it yet. When I get rid of the 
workmen, and get deaf to the noises of the dogs, the chickens and 
the children, I shall enjoy the life thoroughly.’ 





IT 1S said that The American Magazine has been bought by 
Col. Forbes, of the Singer Sewing Machine Company, for the bene- 
fit of a number of authors who propose to pay for their stock in 
writing for its pages. For many years certain authors, or writers, 
have talked much in public and in private about the advantages to 
them and to the reading world at large, if they could only get pos- 
session of a magazine and conduct it on an author's rather than 
on an editor’s plan. Now is their opportunity to show what there 
is in the idea. The experiment is an interesting one and I shall 
watch its working out with curiosity. 





Mr. WHITMAN takes Mr. Swinburne’s gratuitous attack upon him 
in a very quiet and dignified manner which must be disappointing 
to the English poet. A reporter tried to interview Mr. Whitman 
on the subject but he merely said that the article was a surprise to 
him as he had reason to suppose that Mr. Swinburne rather liked 
his poetry. He added that he had not the slightest idea of 
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answering the attack or taking any notice of it whatever, either in 

ublic or in private. Mr. Whitman shows his good sense and his 

nowledge of human nature by this decision. It would be in very 
bad taste to pay any attention to such an outburst and by receiving 
it in silence Mr. Swinburne will be stung much more than he would 
by a return onslaught. which is just what he is longing for. 

rom the way he abuses the ‘fleshly’ qualities of Mr. Whit- 
man's poetry, one might think him the writer of such poetry as 
the late Mrs. Havergal put forth. But such things go by con- 
traries. One of the most incorrigible drunkards I ever met was an 
uncompromising prohibitionist. 





PROPHETS are not without honor save in their own country and 
the same may be said of authors. Take Cable in New Orleans, 
Miss McLean in Cape Cod for example, and now Daudet, in a letter 
to the Zemfs giving a history of ‘Numa Roumestan,’ says that on 
the publication of that famous novel he received the most furious 
anonymous letters, nearly all dated from the South of France. 
‘ Ask them even now,’ he says, ‘when their fury has abated, and 
the most exalted, the most Southern of Southerners, will assume a 
reasonable air, and say, ‘Oh, tout cela est bien ezagéré /’ 





FROM the author’s history of his book I am tempted to quote :— 


The true story of Numa is this: ‘For many years past I have had a 
small green copy-book, which is lying before me now, full of notes and 
inextricable erasures under the heading “‘ The South.” In it I have 
summed up the country of my birth, its climate, customs, temperament, 
accent, gestures, the frenzies and ebullitions of our sun, and the honest 
necessity of lying which arises out of an excessive imagination, of an ex- 
— delirium, good-natured and gossiping, little akin to the cold- 

looded, perverse, and calculating lie of the North. 1 have taken my 
observations from myself, from my relations, my family, and from my own 
early reminiscences, preserved by a strange memory, where every sensa- 
tion is marked and impressed as soon as it is felt. Everything jotted 
down in this small green copy-book—from the songs of the people, the 
proverbs and idioms in which the instinct of a people is expressed, to 
the cries of the water-sellers and the groans over our maladies which 
imagination pe or and causes to recur, which are nearly all nervous 
or rheumatic affections, caused by the burning air which devours our 
marrow and crushes us as a sugar-cane—-to the crimes of the South, the 
bursts of passion, the drunken violence, drunken without having been 
caused by drink, confusing and frightening the cunscience of the judges 
from other parts of the country, lost in the exaggerations and extraordi- 
nary utterances of witnesses which cannot be brought to agree. It is from 
this copy-book that I have taken ‘‘ Tartarin de Tarascon,” ‘‘ Numa 
Roumestan,” and, more recently, ‘‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes.”’ 





IN HER ‘ Reminiscences’ of Gen. Hancock, now in the press of 
Chas. L. Webster & Co., the General’s widow tells a story that 
recalls attention to the peculiar relations of President Lincoln and 
the Secretary of War. Mrs. Hancock had assisted in procuring a 
pass from Washington to Petersburgh, Va., for a Southern lady 
whose aged mother was dying at the latter place for want of the 
necessaries of life. At Alexandria the lady was turned back, the 
President’s pass being torn up and thrown in the waste-basket 
before her face. Mrs. Hancock went to see Secretary Stanton 
about it. He was ill, and she had to see the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, instead. Mr. Dana, after trying unsuc- 
cessfully to get rid of her, made out the desired permit. 





A YEAR or more afterwards an officer who had been stationed. 
with the guard at Alexandria assured Mrs. Hancock that the de- 
struction of Mr. Lincoln’s pass was nothing unusual. ‘ Instructions 
were often received from the War Department by telegraph,’ he 
said, to ‘ destroy the President’s pass, No. 120 or 300 (as they hap- 

ned to be) hours before the presentation of the pass.’ And Mr. 

tanton, to whom also she told the story, ‘assumed a most quizzical 
expression,’ and said, ‘Why didn’t you report it to Mr. Lincoln?’ 
‘I certainly should have done so, had I understood the enormity of 
the offence, at the time.’ ‘You remember what I told you about 
pretty faces and persuasive ways in connection with Mr. Lincoln ?’ 
‘Yes ; but surely you could not have seen this special petitioner, or 
you would have been forced to attribute some other motive in this 
case.’ Mr. Stanton told Mrs. Hancock that Lincoln had the big- 
gest heart of any man he ever knew, and would have let the 
Southern women pass material enough through the Northern line 
to maintain the Confederate Army for years. 





In September Mr. Allen, of Orpington, will publish ‘ Hortus In- 
clusus,’ being a volume of selections from Mr. Ruskin’s letters 
to Miss Beever, with a preface and notes by Mr. Ruskin. The 
book has been edited by Mr. Albert Fleming, and will form a com- 
panion volume to ‘ Frondes Agrestes.’ 
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The Meeting of the Scientists. 


- NO MEETING of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has ever been more largely attended than the one 
which has been in session during the past week at Columbia College. 
Seven hundred and twenty-one members have registered, and 
seventeen persons have become life members. From the opening 
session of the Association in Library Hall at to A.M., Aug. 10, 
the rooms set apart for the work of the different sections were 
filled with eager listeners to the articles upon Mathematics and 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Mechanical Science and Engineer- 
ing, Geology and Geography, Biology, Anthropology, and Economic 
Science and Statistics. The retiring president, Edward Morse, of 
Salem, Mass., instead of giving his usual short address at the 
first evening session, gave a lengthy and masterly defence of the 
Darwinian Theory of Evolution, almost strong enough to convert 
an opponent not on his guard against the speaker’s cogent reasoning 
and ample fund of illustration. The several papers of W. O. At- 
water upon the ‘ Physiological and Pecuniary Economy of Food’ at- 
tracted much attention and great discussion. Another practical 
subject, ‘Manual Training in the Public Schools,’ was brought be- 
fore the Economic section and was received with manifest interest 
and discussed with enthusiasm by experienced educators. Many 
interesting archeological papers were read before the Anthropolog- 
ical section with reference to the early history of the aborigines. 
of the American continent. Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Washington, 
who recently presented a valuable collection of the Remains of 
Pre-historic Man to the Smithsonian Institute, also gave an in- 
teresting paper before the section of Anthropology. The papers. 
of Prof. Newberry before the section of Geology were both valuable 
and interesting. Prof. George F. Kunz, of this section, exhibited 
some magnificent specimens of agatized and jasperized wood from 
Chalcedony Park, Arizona. A number of the papers read before 
the Geological and Geographical section were of great interest in 
their commercial value, as ‘ The Trenton Limestone as a Source of 
Petroleum and Inflammable Gas in Ohio and Indiana,’ by Edward 
F. B. Orton, State Geologist of Ohio. Prof. Farlow, of Harvard 
University, gave interest to the Botanical section by his able 
papers, and also his management of the section throughout. The 
statistician of the U. S. Government, at Washington, Prof. E. B. 
Elliott, read papers relating to the Sinking Fund, before the Econo- 
mic section ; and also a paper upon the ‘ Mutual Action of the Ele- 
ments of an Electric Current,’ before the Astronomical section; and 
another paper read before the last section was by the founder of 
the Signal Service Bureau, Prof. Cleveland Abbe, upon the ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Meteorology.’ Never before were there more able papers. 
read before the Association for the Advancement of Science. To 
the President and Trustees of Columbia College, to the New York 
Academy of Science, to the Torrey Botanical Club, the New York 
Entomological Club and the Social Committee the success of the 
meeting is due. Every facility for obtaining information and com- 
fort by the stranger members was afforded by the different mem- 
bers of the local committee in their assigned positions in the college 
building. It is understood that five thousand dollars was raised 
in New York city for the purpose of entertaining the Association. 
A Reception to the members of the Association and their families, 
by the Ladies’ Committee, at 9 o’clock, on Thursday evening, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, was a delightful affair. The 
guests were received by Mrs. M. J. Lamb, Miss Winifred Edgerton, 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed and other ladies of the Committee. On Friday 
afternoon, at the invitation of Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan of Brooklyn, 
the members of the Association enjoyed a refreshing sail about 
the Harbor of New York, stopping to view the Brooklyn Bridge 
and also the Navy Yard, landing at Governor's Island long enough 
to admit of a visit to the Museum and other points of interest. On 
Friday evening the Entomological Society entertained the Scien- 
tists at the residence of Mr. E. L. Graef, Clinton St., Brooklyn. On 
Saturday no sessions were held at’ the College, but two excursions. 
filled the day. At 10 o’clock A.M. eighty members were taken by 
the Local Committee to Long Branch upon one of the Iron Steam- 
boats and were entertained until 8:30 P.M. The Hudson River 
Excursion left the pier at foot of 22d Street at 9 o’clock A.M. by 
the steamer ‘ New York.’ Three hundred and fifty members of the 
Association were entertained upon this excursion which landed at 
West Point, where all partook of the bountiful dinner provided by 
‘mine host of Cranston’s.’ Sufficient time was given for visits to- 
all points of interest at West Point, and the excursionists returned 
to the city by 5:30 P.M. 

One of the most delightful entertainments given during the entire 
session of the Association was the Lecture delivered on Monday 
evening by Prof. Henry Drummond of Glasgow, on ‘ The Heart of 
Africa,’ giving observations on a recent scientific tour to the region 
of the Zambesi and Lake Tanganyika. After the lecture a generab 
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reception and collation was tendered the members by the New 
York Academy of Sciences. On Tuesday the closing of the sec- 
tions took place, and in the morning a general session was held in 
the Library Hall. President S. P. Langley, of Washington, pre- 
sided. The reports of the Council were read and adopted, b 

which the officers for the ensuing year were unanimously elected. 
Major J. W. Powell, of Washington, is elected President for the 
year, J. C. Arthur, of Lafayette, Indiana, General Secretary. Gen- 
eral William Lilly, of Mauch Chunk, Penn., continues Treasurer, 
and F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, permanent Secretary. Pro- 
fessors E. D. Cope, J. R. Eastman, and G. K. Gilbert were 
appointed a committee to urge Congress to reduce the tariff on 
scientific books. A committee of ladies was appointed to memo- 
rialize Congress as to the preservation of the mounds and other 
archeological monuments in the United States. A resolution was 
passed asking Congress to publish Prof. Cleveland Abbe’s ‘ Index 
to the Literature of Meteorology; and a committee was elected 
to urge President Cleveland to appoint a scientific superintendent 
at once of the U. S. Coast Survey. 

At the evening session President Langley presided. A unani- 
mous vote of thanks with hearty endorsement from different mem- 
bers;was given to President Barnard, H. F. Porter, to the Ladies’ 
Reception Committee, to the Torrey Botanical Club, to Prof. L. H. 
Fairchild, to Prof. P. H. Dudley, and to the Local Committee for 
the delightful entertainments tendered to the Association oj 
the past week. After the gift of a valuable set of books to Prof. 
Fairchild, the Association was diverted by a so-called humorous 
address by Eli Perkins, which was entirely out of place and the 
only jarring note in the whole convention. 

Although the Association has received several invitations for 
their place of meeting next year, the Society adjourned to meet 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on the fourth Wednesday of August, 1888. 
After the adjournment a reception was given the members by the 
Local Committee and a fine collation.was served in Hamilton Build- 
ing. A number of the members left in the City of Rome on Tues- 
day, among them Miss Anita Newcomb and Miss Abbott, to attend 
the meeting of the British Association, which is soon to take‘place 
at Manchester. Bishop Henry C. Potter invited the scientists to 
visit Blackwell’s Island on Wednesday, and an excursion was 
planned for them to visit Saratoga and Lake George. Great satis- 
faction and even enthusiasm have been expressed by all the mem- 
bers of the Association for the Advancement of Science, for the 
courtesy and hospitality offered them while attending the meeting 
in New York City. SHREWSBURY. 





The Stone Book. 


[Edith M. Thomas, in The Acorn.] 


ComEs one with searching look, 
To read the great Stone Book : 
With gathered brows perplexed, 
He scans the rugged text. 


The knuckled rock he taps, 
And ancient thunders lapse, 
With deep imagined thud, 
On beaches of the flood. 


Old summers bud and bloom, 
And sink into a tomb; 

He sees them bloom again, 
Upon the hearths of men. 


Life went with striding pace, 
He hunts upon its trace : 

A track—a rib—a tooth— 
What birds and beasts uncouth! 


Bends one with baffled look, 
Above the great Stone Book ; 
The title-page is dim, 

The Finis not for him. 


A Case of History Repeating Itself. 
To THE Epitors oF THE CRITIC: 

It was with more than ordinary enjoyment that I read, 
some weeks ago, the ‘Letters and Memoirs of Dolly Madi- 
son.’ I enjoyed the letters themselves because of their 
genuine excellence ; but the pleasure derived from the read- 
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ing of the historical and biographical comments of the 
editor was of quite a different kind. Indeed, I recogmized 
in the latter many remarkable resemblances to certain pas- 
sages in a school-book with which I have been for a long time 
familiar. Whether these resemblances are the result of an 
unconscious sympathy between kindred spirits, or whether 
they are due to the well-known tendency of history to 
repeat itself, I am unable to determine. Perhaps your 
readers, if I quote a few passages by way of illustrating my 


meaning, can help me out of the difficulty, and aid me to a 
still greater enjoyment of the work mentioned. 


* Letters and Memoirs of Dolly Madi- 
son,’ 1887. 
(Page 68.) 

Jefferson’s administration was 
now drawing toa close. The ter- 
ritorial area of the United States 
had been greatly extended. Burr’s 
wicked and dangerous conspiracy 
had come to naught. Pioneers 
were pouring into the valley of the 
Mississippi. The woods 
by the river-shores resounded with 
the blow of the axe. But the 
foreign relations of the United 
States were troubled and gloomy. 
- . . The President, following 
the example of Washington, de- 
clined a third election, and was 
succeeded by James Madison, with 
George Clinton for Vice-President, 
in 1809. 

Mr. Madison owed his election 
to the Democratic party, whose 
sympathy with France and hos- 
tility to Great. Britain were well 
known. Three days before the 
new administration came _ into 
power, the Embargo Act was re- 
pealed by Congress, but another 
measure was adopted instead, 
called the ‘Non-Intercourse Act. 
By its terms, American merchant- 
men were allowed to go abroad, 
but were forbidden to trade with 
Great Britain. 


(Page 69). 

The affairs of the two nations 
were fast approaching a crisis. 
-— The elections held be- 
tween 1808 and 1811 showed con- 
clusively the drift of public opin- 
ion ; the sentiment of the country 
was that war was preferable to fur- 
ther humiliation and disgrace. 


(Page 99.) 

Late in the summer of the year 
1814, Admiral Cockburn arrived 
off the coast of Virginia with an 
armament of twenty-one vessels. 
General Ross, with an army. of 
four thousand veterans freed from 
service in Europe, came with the 
fleet. The American squadron, 
commanded by Commodore Bar- 
ney, was unable to oppose so pow- 
erful a force, and the enemy’s flo- 
tilla entered the Chesapeake with 
the purpose of attacking Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. 


(Page 119.) 

From the beginning, many of 
the people of New England had 
opposed the war. - The 
members of the Federal party cried 
out against a continuance of the 
contest. 


* Ridpath’s Grammar School History 
of the United States,’ 1876. 


(Page 246.) 

Jefferson’s administration drew 
toaclose. The territorial area of 
the United States had been vastly 
extended, Burr’s wicked conspir- 
acy had come to naught. Pioneers 
were pouring into the valley of the 
Mississippi. The woods by the 
river-shores resounded with the cry 
of steam. But the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States were 
troubled. The President declined 
a third election, and was succeeded 
by James Madison of Virginia. 
For Vice-President, George Clin- 
ton was re-elected. 


(Page 247.) 

“— He owed his election to 
the Democratic party, whose sym- 
pathy with France and hostility to 
Great Britain were well known. 

On the first of March, the Em- 
bargo Act was repealed, and an- 
other measure was adopted by 
which American ships were al- 
lowed to go abroad, but were for- 
bidden to trade with Great Britain. 


(Page 248.) 

The affairs of the two nations 
were fast approaching a crisis, 
ees The elections held be- 
tween 1808 and 1811 showed the 
drift of public opinion ; the senti- 
ment of the country was that war 
was preferable to national disgrace,. 


(Page 259.) 

Late in the summer of the year 
1814, Admiral Cochrane arrived 
off the coast of Virginia with an 
armament of twenty-one vessels. 
General Ross with an army of four 
thousand veterans came with the 
fleet. 

The American squadron, com- 
manded by Commodore Barney, 
was unable to oppose so powerful 
a force, and the enemy entered the 
Chesapeake with the purpose of 
attacking Washington and Balti- 
more. 


(Page 261.) 

From the beginning, many of 
the people of New England had 
opposed the war. The members 
of the Federal party cried out 
against it. 


Other passages might be quoted by way of illustration,, 


but I desist. 


New York, July 25, 1887. 


B. 
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Educational Demands of To-day. 


[From an address delivered before the New York Industrial 
‘Education Association by N. A. Calkins, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, New York City.| 

HELPLESSNESS and thriftlessness recruit the ranks of the vicious, 
and mock the efforts of both philanthropy and criminal law to sup- 
press them. What may education do toward removing these twin 
evils of society—the sources of poverty, degradation and crime? Is 
there hope through the schools / 

The advocates of industrial education claim that the early train- 
ing of all the powers of mind to intelligent activity through the 
several senses—by hand training—will remove the chief cause of 
helplessness, by giving an education that will open all employments 
to those thus trained. 

The fact that in children there is a natural fondness for dozng 
.things, and especially for the use of tools, is favorable to Industrial 
(Education. The school training should foster these characteristic 
conditions in pupils, and illustrate ways for home practice that 
‘would develop them into useful habits. Furthermore, those who 
-are kept busy with harmless play, or agreeable work, readily keep 
-out of mischief, and away from bad habits. 

These conditions and conclusions lead us to the very threshold 
-of Industrial Training in the Public Schools. Here is one of the 
keys for unlocking the door through which our pupils may pass 
from the exercises of the kindergarten, and of object lessons to 
sthose which give further degrees of dexterity and expression by the 
use of the pencil, rule, knife, awl, needle, scissors, paste, etc. 
‘Courses of study may, and should, be made more attractive and 
useful by uniting that which children /ze ¢o do with that which 
‘they should learn. By such means there may be supplied many 
exercises that will train the eye in accurate observation, the 
hand and arm in precision of movement, and furnish interesting 
“occupation for the mind. 

Hand-work is unquestionably an essential factor in mind-train- 
ing. Nothing beyond this development of mental power and skil- 
fulness should be sought in the public schools. There is no place 
for specific trades in them; but a place should be found for what- 
-ever is essential to such development as is necessary to the welfare 
of the pupil, and for the good of the community. Our public 
:schools can give only a start in education, and this start should be 
broad sammh. for it all. The business of the public school is to 
furnish such an education as will prepare its pupils to learn any- 
thing for which they have a natural aptitude. If the schools will 
provide a full and broad development of the powers of their pupils, 
their God-given aptitudes will guide them successfully in their life- 
pursuits. 





The Victorian Age in Literature. 
[The Spectator.] 

WE ventured to remark last week, in noticing a speech made at 
‘the Mansion House by the editor of The Quarterly Review, that we 
should not expect our own Victorian age to hold its place eventually 
in Literature on a level with the Georgian age which preceded it. 
The great difference between the two we take to be this,—that 
while the Georgian age was great not only in the calmness, clearness, 
and confidence of its vision of the scenery of human life, but also in 
the originality and fervor of the revolutionary energy with which 
new paths of literature were struck out, the Victorian age, hitherto 
at least, has been one much more marked by recklessness and 
‘transitional modes of feeling and thought than either the self-con- 
fidence and comprehensiveness of the earlier Georgian age, or the 
eager and vivid originality of its last five-and-twenty years. The 
Georgian age was the age of Gibbon and Burke, of Sheridan and 
Canning, of Cowper and Burns, of Walter Scott and Jane Austin, 
and, again, of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
In other words, it included both a period of undisturbed thought 
when an imagination such as Gibbon’s could feed itself on certain 
conventional prejudices, and range freely over the great field of 
history, sifting carefully the facts that would best fill up that mag- 
nificent and heavily gilded framework of history which he had 
formed for himself,—and also a period of vehement emotion in 
which the imagifation was thrown back upon the romance of the 
past, like Scott's, or on solitary communion with Nature, like Words- 
worth’s, or feasted itself on visionary beauty, like that of Coleridge 
or Keats,—or, on the other hand, when it sought either at once to 
multiply and confound the moral paradoxes of the world, like 
Byron’s, or took refuge in the exquisite lyrical wail of Shelley’s thin 
and eager desolation. The Georgian era, then, was rich by com- 
bining genius which sought its inspiration in a fixed and traditional 
view of human life and human society, with genius which might be 
called genius of revolt, but which nevertheless had not got to the 
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point of hesitating between two opinions, and trying to steer its 
way through genuinely unsettled convictions. Either in Cowper or 
Burns, either in Gibbon or Burke, either in Scott or Jane Austin, 
you find a mind whose basis of thought and vision of the social 
system are taken for granted. And either in Byron or Shelley, on 
the other hand, you find the poetry of different kinds of revolt 
based on the assumption that the existing state of society is radi- 
cally evil. Thus, the Georgian era combines the stateliest literature 
of a settled age, with the most vigorous literature of an age of 
revolt. 

It is very different with our own. The Victorian age has been a 
restless age in all its phases, an age of investigation and innovation 
without full confidence either in its assumptions or its doubts. Its 
greatest and most characteristic literary effort, its greatest effort at 
imaginative history, and perhaps also at historical imagination, 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ was an attempt to reveal the moral 
forces which make political and social life unstable, to indicate the 
fiery crater on the hot crust of which nations live, and, of course, 
like all such first efforts of restless imagination, it exaggerated the 
instability it depicted, and perhaps did something at once to in- 
crease the danger by stimulating revolutionary agencies, and to 
give a salutary warning to those who had it in their power to post- 
pone and attenuate that danger. Macaulay’s genius, great as it is, 
seems to belong rather to the type of the Georgian era in which 
Macaulay grew up, than to that of the Victorian era in which he 
wrote ; and of all our other historical writers, it may surely be said 
that, so far as they are really great, they are rather scientific and 
tentative, like Sir Henry Maine, and Mr. Freeman, searching out 
the origin of a few of our institutions in the past, than restorers, 
like Gibbon, who strive to give a connected and vivid picture of 
any considerable section of the world’s life. Carlyle’s great effort 
to help us to conceive what a people’s heart is like, and to give us 
a transcendental study of the most exciting episode in modern his- 
tory, seems to us to be as characteristic of the Victorian age, as 
Gibbon’s ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ 
was of the Georgian age. It is characteristic chiefly because it 
reveals without at all adequately explaining the sources of our un- 
rest, because, most of all the writings of the age, it makes us feel 
our ignorance and impotence, and the difficulty, not to say the im- 
possibility, of removing them. What Carlyle has done by a singu- 
lar mixture of industrious research and imaginative vision, writers 
like Mr. Freeman and Sir Henry Maine have done in a very dif- 
ferent fashion by the application of a comparative scientific method 
to a sifting of facts as industrious as Carlyle’s and of far wider 
range. In any case the most characteristic work of the Victorian 
age has been of a tentative and unsettling kind, showing us how 
little historical precedents conform themselves to ethical principles, 
and how easy it is for democratic passion to outgrow the command 
wielded over human habits by historical precedent, especially when 
the rulers who rule by virtue of precedent, have ignored the claims 
of the larger human sympathies. It tells us plainly how near we 
are to moral chaos when ancient custom pulls one way and human 
sympathies the other. 

And if we pass from history to biography and philosophy, do we 
not find the same contrast ? Compare Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
or Southey’s Life of Cowper, or the same writer's Life of Wesley, 
with Stanley’s Life of Arnold, or Colonel Maurice’s Life of his 
father, F. D. Maurice, or Froude’s Life of Carlyle, or Cardinal 
Newman’s account of his own career, and how strange is the con- 
trast between lives led either on fixed and tranquil assumptions, or 
(like Wesley’s) on new principles carried as it were by escalade in 
one passionate burst of feeling, and never afterwards modified or 
doubted, and those of the new era, which are full of questionings 
and of adjustments of hypothesis to fact, or of fact to hypothesis, 
from their opening to their close. When we come to the Victorian 
age, we come to lives thirsting for new principles and hardly able 
to master them,—like Arnold seeking to identify Church and 
State; or Maurice seeking to magnify the charity and piety of all 
the Churches to the dimensions of his own illimitable love and 
reverence; or Carlyle raving at the world, partly for not finding 
everything miraculous, and _— for finding any special episode 
more miraculous than any other; or Cardinal Newman surveying 
all the creeds and all the churches with his piercing and penetrat- 
ing eye, and finally selecting that which had in it the highest genea- 
logical descent and the grandest historical career. And if this is 
so with our biography, it is still more so with our philosophy. In 
Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and James 
Martineau, we have the most characteristic types of English phi- 
losophy in the Victorian age. In all of them we have the same 
great desire to find some new hypothesis on which philosophy can 
be reconstructed, but only in the first of them any clear sense of 
triumphant success, and that only because Darwin’s field of re- 
search, rich as it was, was so strictly limited that it could not be 
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called the field of philosophy in the larger sense. In all the others 
we have cither a philosophy of experience yearning after a trans- 
cendental flight, as Mill aid in his ‘ Essays on Religion,’ and Spen- 
cer in his ‘ Universal Postulate ;” or an & frzorz philosophy en- 
deavoring to assimilate the more knotty elements of experience, as 
Dr. Martineau does in that remarkable study of the source of 
moral obligation contained in his ‘ Types of Ethical Theory.’ In 
none of these great thinkers, Darwin excepted, do you see that 
they have arrived satisfactorily at anything like the new point of 
departure for which they were seeking. Andin Darwin itis the very 
limited field of his inquiry which alone secures to him the sense of 
provisional satisfaction. He discovered, no doubt, a great prin- 
ciple by which to account for the shading-off of one species into 
another ; but the philosophy which explains shades of difference is 
only philosophy in the narrowest sense. 

Naturally enough, this condition of thought has reflected itself 
in our lighter literature, and has not, on the whole, been favorable 
to our Art. Compare Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot with 
Sir Walter Scott and Jane Austin, and you see at once how the rest- 
lessness of the age has affected the art even of its greatest genius. 
Dickens was perhaps hardly educated in a world where he could 
feel the pressure of the moral atmosphere. To him the new age 
expressed itself rather as a democratic stimulus than as an intel- 
lectual unrest. Yet it injured his greatest faculty of all, his inex- 
haustible humor, by inspiring him with a constant desire to reform 
what he hardly understood, to revile the legal machinery of the day, 
to reform the Poor-Law, to assail cut-and-dried systems of educa- 
tion, and so forth. Indeed, we should describe him as the most 
wonderful of humorists inoculated by an epidemic philanthropy 
which weakened and distracted him. Thackeray's genius was of 
a much more intellectual order; but it was penetrated with that 
deep unrest, that doubt of human nature, that sense of the inscru- 
tability of the divine order, that mingled passion of pity and of 
disdain, which made him talk of all his characters as ‘ puppets,’ and 
made him too often think of human nature as the great Puppet of 
all. George Eliot’s earlier art was less injured than Thackeray’s 
by the great unrest of the age, for her nature was less passionate, 
and her studies of human character were, originally at least, as just 
as they were humorous. But as the great travail of the Nineteenth 
Century got hold of her, and she herself became more and more 
aware of the unsatisfactory character of life, and felt that longing 
to join ‘the choir invisible, which made her ever more and more 
clearly conscious ‘that in her philosophy ‘the choir invisible’ was 
also non-existent, a great melancholy fell upon her; and in ‘ Middle- 
march’ and ‘Daniel Deronda’ she made her chief subject either 
an unrest which resulted in failure, or an unrest which exhaled in 
vague and visionary designs. Unquestionably the art of the Vic- 
torian novelists has nothing in it of the happy serenity of the art 
of the age which preceded it. 

In poetry, however, there is no necessary incompatibility with an 
age of unrest,—though, of course, high dramatic and epic poetry 
can hardly be expected except from poets who have distinct and 
satisfying ideals both of action and of character. Still, there is 
nothing necessarily restful in the breast of the poet; and in Ten- 
nyson and Matthew Arnold we have had great poets who have 
given to the spirit of aspiration and of elegy some of the noblest po- 
ems in the English language. But the impatience and excitability 
proper to an age of inquisitiveness and of er have had their 
effect on our poetry. They have left the mark of hurry and breath- 
lessness on one of our greatest and most powerful imaginative 
thinkers, Mr. Browning, who ventriloquises for us under a hundred 
different masks without perfecting more than a tenth part of his 
work, and makes us exclaim with Matthew Arnold,— 


But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise,— 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise ? 


Again, upon Clough, another very great poet, the restlessness of 
the age told with damaging effect, ay rather discouraging him 
from work for which he was eminently fit, than in injuring the form 
of the little he actually gave us. An eager, inquisitive age like ours 
not unfrequently strikes even the poetry of desire dumb, for the 
curious gaze of semi-scientific analysis is unfavorable to the lyric 
mood. 

In a word, the Victorian literature, taken as a whole, while it has 
owed to the democratic wave of our time an immense practicality, 
a wide and deep vitality, a didactic lucidity and force such as no 
other of English literature ever had, and a strain of sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of men such as was impossible till the 
present day, has undoubtedly found the waters of the human im- 
agination too deebly troubled, too turbid both in thought and senti- 
ment, to admit of that calm and serene benignity which is of the 
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very essence of the highest literature. The age of inquisitive 
philanthropy moves to its depths even the most profoundly poetic 
temperament, and renders it easier to sing the dirge of faith as. 
Matthew Arnold has sung it, than to exult in the only light in which 
the true poet can ever really live and breathe with freedom. 


Deficiencies of a “ Well-Regulated Mind.” 
° [The Spectator.] 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, in the pleasant little book, to which we: 
have once before referred, on ‘The Pleasures of Life,’ has pro- 
duced what we may regard as a very taking picture of what used 
to be called, in the days of Miss Ed worth and her contempora-- 
ries, a ‘well-regulated mind.’ A well-regulated mind is, accord- 
ing to this book, a mind that insists on the duty of happiness and. 
rejoices in the happiness of duty; that exults in the inexhaustible 
treasures of books, and has a happy-art of selecting them well ;. 
that is duly grateful for the blessings of friends, and has a deep. 
sense of the value of time; that enjoys the pleasures of travel and 
the still greater pleasures of home; that is so rich in intelligent 
curiosity that science is a constant source of ever new delight, and 
has a turn for educating others so that every country walk may be: 
a Fong to the young under its influence, and every school over 
which it has any control may be a centre of vivid and harmless en-- 
joyment. The book is a very thoughtful book, showing Sir John’s. 
various and happily selected reading; and yet after reading it and 
turning again to the preface, one draws a sigh of relief at the sen- 
tence which lets out the secret that it does not perfectly represent 
what the accomplished author zs, but only what it is his ideal to 
be. ‘Being myself,’ he writes, ‘rather prone to suffer from low 
spirits, I have at several of these pap eane. al [gatherings where he- 
was asked to give away prizes and to improve the occasion] ‘ taken. 
the opportunity of dwelling on the privileges and blessings we- 
enjoy . . . hoping that the thoughts and quotations in which 
I have myself found most comfort may perhaps be of use to others. 
also.’ It seems a rather unkind state of mind to feel real relief 
that any man to whom all these beautiful thoughts are familiar 
should suffer from ‘low spirits, and we are far from rejoicing in. 
the bare fact of any man’s low spirits, least of all in the low spirits- 
of one to whom we owe so large a debt for exciting our interest, 
giving us good counsel, and standing up firmly for what is wise 
and right when men of genius are leading the multitude into dan-- 
gerous paths, as we do to Sir John Lubbock. Nevertheless, it 
must even be confessed that there is a deep sense of relief in ascer-- 
taining that a mind nourished on all these admirable thoughts is. 
not absolutely guaranteed against depression by counsels of per- 
fection so sober and so enlightened. Only a few years ago it was. 
the fashion to panegyrise and emulate men who derived their 
credit for the most part from having what the Edgeworths of the 
early days of the century would have called ill-regulated minds. 
Carlyle introduced a school of preference much more fascinating 
and much more likely to be put to evil uses than Sir John Lub-. 
bock’s,—a school which regarded hypochondria as a sort of merit.. 
All the older men amongst us will remember the consequences of 
Carlyle’s panegyrics on those who suffered from what he termed 
hypochondria, but what the world is apt to call blue-devils. ‘Poor 
Cromwell! Great Cromwell!’ he wrote in his ‘Hero-Worship,’ 
‘The Inarticulate Prophet ; Prophet who could not sfeak. Rude,. 
confused, struggling to utter himself, with his savage depth, with 
his wild humanity ; and he looked so strange among the elegant 
Euphuisms, dainty little Falklands, didactic Chillingworths, diplo- 
matic Clarendons! Consider him. An outer hull of chaotic con- 
fusion, visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost semi-madness; 
and yet such a clear determinate man’s energy working in the 
heart of that. A kind of chaotic man. The ray as of pure star- 
light and fire, working in such an element of boundless hypo- 
chondria, u#formed black of darkness! And yet, withal, this 
hypochondria, what was it but the very greatness of the man? 
The “— and tenderness of his wild affections; the quantity of 
sympathy he had with things, the quantity of insight he would yet 
get into the heart of things, the mastery he would yet get over 
things ; this was his hypochondria. The man’s misery, as man’s 
misery always does, came of his greatness. Samuel Johnson, too, 
is that kind of man. Sorrow-stricken, half-distracted; the wide 
element of mournful d/ack enveloping him,—wide as the world. 
It is the character of a prophetic man; a man with his whole soul 
seeing and struggling to see.’ We can many of us remember 
what an unfortunate influence Carlyle had in introducing an affect- 
ation of hypochondria into the literature of England, in spite of 
the fact that he gave us some new glimpses into the true causes of 
human melancholy and the confusions of the universe. Undoubt- 
edly, when Carlyle got hold of men who were not very genuine 
men indeed, his pupils were more injured than helped by these 
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fantastic doctrines of his, these praises of h hondria, of Norse 
fury, of the frenzy of reckless souls, of the sullenness of hearts that 
found themselves at odds with the world, and supposed that it 
was because their world was unworthy of them, not because they 
were unworthy of their world. It is very curious to contrast the 
ideal of Sir John Lubbock’s educational addresses with the ideal 
of Carlyle’s lectures on the characters which he held up to our ad- 
miration. But the outcome of the comparison is, as we have said, 
that while we feel how much better Sir John Lubbock’s counsels 
are for the purpose of impressing the greater number of those who 
are looking out for guidance in the way of education, we .are dis- 
tinctly thankful to find that the accomplished author of these 
addresses does not himself find in his own ideals any satisfaction 
so deep that he can deny the existence of a considerable void to 
be filled up even after he has taken to heart all these beautiful 
counsels, 

For the truth is that, much as we enjoy reading these addresses 
and appreciate the happy form generally given to the advice which Sir 
John Lubbock has collected for us from all the regions of literature, 
we rebel against the idealasa whole. The addresses imply that hu- 
man nature can be, what it cannot be, self-centred, and yet benignant, 
intelligent, and happy, and therefore it is that one feels a sensible 
relief when the author intimates that these thoughts do not satisfy 
him after all, though they are the thoughts in which he has found 
«most comfort.’ Consider, for example, the lesson which Sir John 
enforces from the boasts of Epictetus, and consider these boasts 
themselves :—‘ If, indeed,’ says Sir John, ‘we cannot be happy, the 
fault is generallyin ourselves. Epictetus was a poor slave, and yet, 
how much we owe him!’ And then he quotes from Epictetus :— 
‘How is it possible that a man who has nothing, who is naked, 
houseless, without a hearth, squalid, without a slave, without a 
city, can pass a life that flows easily? God has sent you a man to 
show you that it is possible. Look at me, who am without a city, 
without a house, without possessions, without a slave; I sleep on 
the ground; I have no wife, no children, no prztorium, but onl 
the earth and heavens and one poor cloak. And what do I want 
Am I not without sorrow? Am I not without fear? Am I not 
free? When did any of you see me failing in the _ of my de- 
sire? or ever falling into that which 1 would avoid? Did I ever 
blame God or man? Did I ever accuse any man? Did any of 
you ever see me with a sorrowful countenance? And how do I 
meet with those whom you are afraid of and admire? Do not I 
treat them like slaves? Who when hesees me does not think that 
he sees his king and master?’ ‘ Think,’ says Sir John, after giving 
us this picture of Epictetus drawn by Epictetus himself, ‘ how 
much we have to be thankful for.’ A great deal, no doubt; but 
this delineation of himself by Epictetus is hardly, in our opinion, 
one of our blessings. The profound moral pride in that picture is, 
to our mind at all events, revolting. We prefer the deep-rooted 

loom and hypochondria which Carlyle so vaunts in Cromwell and 
Shaven., to the self-congratulation of the Stoic teacher on impress- 
ing every one who saw him with the notion that he was their king 
and master. He was not their king and master, and he had too 
deep a self-knowledge to believe wholly that he was. He con- 
cealed, we believe, anxiously from himself, the depth of his own 
self-dissatisfaction. Or take another of Sir John’s counsels, given 
us in the address on ‘ The Value of Time,’ the one borrowed from 
Sir Arthur Helps. 
ably suffer, but’ (with all the museums and galleries to which we 
have access) ‘no one has any excuse for being dull. And yet some 
people ave dull. They talk of a better world to come, while, what- 
ever dullness there may be here, is all their own. Sir Arthur 
Helps has well said: “‘ What, dull, when you do not know what 
gives its loveliness of form to the lily, its depth of color to the violet, 
its fragrance to the rose; when you do not know in what consists 
the venom of the adder, any more than you can imitate the glad 
movements of the dove! What, dull, when earth, air, and water 
are all alike mysteries to you, and when as you stretch out your 
hand you do not touch anything the properties of which you have 
mastered ; while all the time Nature is inviting you to talk earnestly 
with her, to understand her, to subdue her, and to be blessed by 
her! Go away, man; learn something, do something, understand 
something, and let me hear no more of your dullness.”” With 
great deference to Sir John Lubbock, we must say that that rather 
dantic burst of a thoroughly well-regulated mind on the part of 

ir Arthur Helps, does not inspire in every reader a strong desire 
to have such a well-regulated mind for himself. What in the 
world has it to do with the dullness of ‘such beings as we are in 
such a world as the present,’ that we are not acquainted with the 
secret of the venom of the adder, the color of the violet, and the 
perfume of the rose? Cana more priggish bit of didacticism be 
conceived than the advice to one who is, we may suppose, heavy 
with the sense of his own powerlessness to be of any substantial 
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service to himself or his fellow-men, to consider the causes of the 
venom of the adder or of the perfume of the rose? Is not even 
the gloomy hypochondria of a Cromwell or a Johnson a better 
ideal than the docility of a mind which, when it is weary of its own 
stagnation,—of the leadenness of its own efforts as it tries to over- 
take the duties before it,—can at once accept the kind invitation to 
cure itself by addressing itself to the causes of the venom of the 
adder or the perfume of the rose? The truth is that the people 
who give us this sort of advice do not understand the maladies 
from which human nature suffers most, while Carlyle at least did 
understand them, though he could not suggest any effectual remedy. 
There is clearly something in us which will engender a very deep 
hypochondria indeed, if our only health is to be found in the grati- 
fication of an intelligent curiosity such as that which Sir Arthur 
Helps worked himself up into recommending in tones of semi- 
theatrical authority. The philanthropists, whose ideal of a good 
work in life, is to make men ‘ benignant, intelligent, and clean,’ do 
not know the stuff of which human nature is made. And we very 
much wish that Sir John Lubbock, who has admitted that in spite 
of all these delightful resources of a cultivated intellect, he is prone 
to suffer from low spirits, would, in his future addresses, pierce a 
little below ‘the duty of happiness’ and the ‘happiness of duty,’ 
and examine not the secret of ‘the venom of the adder and the 
— of the rose,’ but the root of that deep hypochondria in 

uman nature, of which Carlyle so much overrated the moral value, 
and for which Epictetus certainly had not found the cure, though 
he gave it out so loudly that he had cured himself. 





Notes 


—THE story of Verdi's life and of the production of his recent 
opera ‘ Othello’ at Milan will be told by Miss, Blanche Roosevelt in 
a new work, ‘ Verdi, Milan, and “ Othello,” ’ which Messrs. Ward & 
Downey, of London, have just ready for publication. The book is 
dedicated to Mr. Wilkie Collins, and will contain several portraits 
and other illustrations. 


—Messrs. George Routledge & Sons will publish next month an 
édition de luxe of the complete collection of ‘The Randolph Cal- 
decott Picture-Books,’ with a preface by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
printed on hand-made paper from the original blocks. The edition 
is limited to 750 numbered copies. 

—Mr. Charles E. Merrill, who retired from the firm of Taintor 
Bros. Merrill & Co., publishers, a year or more ago, and his brother, 
Mr. Edwin C. Merrill, who has been for many years connected with 
the same house, have organized a new firm for the publication of edu- 
cational books under the name of Charles E. Merrill & Co. Among 
the new publications which they will have ready in the early fall is 
an entirely new series of Writing Books, prepared by practical 
instructors in penmanship and claimed to possess many unique 
and valuable features. The office and salesrooms of the new firm 
will be at 743 Broadway, N. Y. 

—The report of the death of Mr. Dexter S. Stone, of the Phila- 
delphia firm of Cowperthwaite & Co., educational publishers, which 
occurred on the 6th inst., in Nantucket, was a painful surprise to 
his friends, who had seen him but a few months ago in apparently 
vigorous health. Mr. Stone was a graduate of Brown University, 
and a gentleman whose liberal culture and most amiable charac- 
teristics had won for him a very large circle of warm personal 
friends, as well as the respect and good will of his business rivals, 
by whom his death will be regarded as a personal affliction. 


—Mr. Appleton Morgan writes in Sczence :—‘ So far as the ques- 
tion of an international copyright with England goes, I personally 
have never abandoned my belief in its righteousness. However 
doubtful of the constitutional powers of Congress to enact one by 
special statute, I am able to see no reason why the present statute 
cannot be amended (say, by substitution of the word “ person ” for 
the words “citizen of the United States”), so as to practically 
enact one; or treaty made with Great Britian, which, under the 


treaty-making power, might shield itself from any judicial question 
whatever.’ 


—The contents of Zhe Antiguary for July and August are even 
more varied and curious than usual. Thus Prof. J. F. Hodgetts 
informs us, in a paper on ‘The Smith and Wright,’ that ‘chain- 
mail is a child of Asiatic origin, far more ancient than the boiled- 
leather—corium (or- cuirasse) of the Romans.’ John Alt Porter 
discourses ‘Of Some Garters King-at-Arms,’ which is a strange 
way of forming the plural ; and James Hilton of Chronograms, which, 
he explains, are sentences or verses in which certain letters express 
a date, while the sentence itself is descriptive of or allusive to the 
event to which the date belongs. The illustrations are not numer- 
ous, but are interesting, especially one of ‘The Oak House’ West 
Bromwich, near Birmingham. ~ 
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—Readable articles in the July and August numbers of Book- 
Lore abound. George T. Underhill writes briefly of Pindar and 
bis poetry. for the ar apparently, of introducing praise of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s ‘ History of Classical Greek Literature.’ ‘The Vagaries 
of Book-buyers,’ ‘Popular Books,’ ‘Almanacks’ and ‘ Raleigh’s 
History of the World’ are among the titles of other essays, all of 
them short and none without novel matter. The Bibliophiles’ 
Kalender and Literary Notes are newsy as usual. 


—The Marquis de Rochambeau has just completed a volume 
entitled ‘ Yorktown : Centenaire de l’Independence des Etats Unis 
d’Amerique, 1781-1881,’ in which he gives a history of his experi- 
ences during his memorable visit to America. 

—Mr. Eliot Stock writes to the The Atheneum that in collect- 
ing the ‘De Imitatione Christi,’ Edmund Waterton had, up to the 
time of his death, succeeded in bringing together between 1100 
and 1200 different editions in various languages, and that for some 
re before his death he had been engaged on writing a history of 

is favorite book. In his travels in the Netherlands he gleaned 
much fresh information concerning both the book and its author, 
and nothing delighted him more than to pick up a copy that he did 
not already possess, or a fact or traditions concerning Thomas & 
Kempis which was new to him. With the exception of Father 
Bekker, he probably knew more about Thomas a Kemps and his 
works than any man in Europe. 


* nas McMahon’s autobiography, is for private circulation 
only. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. announce for immediate publication : ‘ Notes 
on the Early Training of Children,’ by Mrs. Frank Malleson, third 
edition ;‘ The English Language ; Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 
ture,’ by Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, of the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland ; ‘ Meissner’s German Grammar,’ revised and rewritten by 
Prof. Edward S. Joynes, of South Carolina College; ‘ Practical Les- 
sons in the Use of English,’ for primary schools, by Mary F. Hyde, 
of the Normal School, Albany, N. Y.; ‘Industrial Instruction, by 
Robert Seidel ; translated by Margaret K. Smith, of the Oswego, 
N. Y., Normal School. 


—Messrs. Harper have notified Collector Seeberger, of Chicago, 
of their ownership of the copyright of Gen. Lew Wallace’s ‘Ben 
Hur.’ The book is being published in Canada with a view to its 
importation into the United States, and the Government authori- 
ties are requested to detain all copies of the Canadian publication. 


—Mr. J. W. Bouton, who is now in Europe, has arranged for an 
edition of ‘ A Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Litera- 
ture, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,’ by Robert W. 
Lowe. The book will consist of about 2000 titles, the great ma- 
jority of which are taken directly from the works described. These 
will be arranged alphabetically, with exhaustive cross-references. 
Notes regarding each actor and actress will be given, and also an 
account of the occurrences to which particular works refer, special 
attention being paid to the less known and more curious pamphlets. 
Plays will be excluded, except where they have prefaces, etc., of 
historical or controversial interest ; and of Shakspeariana, only such 
works will be included as relate to the performance of Shakspeare’s 
plays or the representation of his characters by particular actors. 
Quotations of prices at recent famous sales will be given, and the 
rarity of scarce books will be pointed out. In short the author 
intends to exhaust his subject as nearly as possible. 


—The author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman’ will present in the 
Forum for September, a woman’s estimate of the distinctive men- 
tal and moral characteristics of men, and Andrew Lang will con- 
tribute to the same number an article on ‘The Manners of Critics.’ 


—Messrs. Geo. Routledge & Sons have made arrangements with 
Messrs. Hachette & Co., of Paris, for the publication in English of 
the lives of eminent Frenchmen and women ofletters. The plan of 
this series is about the same as that of the English men of letters, 
and the size is very nearly the same also. The first volume will be 
Mme. de Sévigné by Gaston Boissier. Others will follow in due 
course. 


—Hucknall Torkard, which stands almost within the borders of 
Sherwood Forrest, owes its one attraction to the possession of 
Byron’s grave. The poet was buried in the family vault underneath 
the parish church, beside the first Lord Byron and his six brothers, 
all stout royalists in the great Civil War. Mrs. Byron, his mother, 
and his only child, Ada, Lady Lovelace, rest in the same tomb; 
and over them is the simple marble tablet which Lady Lovelace 
caused to be placed to her father’s memory. By way of ‘restora- 
tion,’ the church is to be pulled down in great part and rebuilt on 
a different plan, and in such a manner as to obliterate all memo- 
rials of Byron, and cause even the slab to tell a falsehood, as it 
will no longer be over the vault. 
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—Some of the papers to be read at the approaching convention 
of the American Library Association, at Round Island Park, are here 


enumerated:—‘ Libraries as Factors in Seminary Work,’ Prof. H. B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University. ‘An Account of the Libraries 
of Canada,’ James Bain, Librarian of the Public Library at Toronto. 
Miss M. E. Burt, of the Jones School, Chicago, on ‘ The Relation of 
Literature to School Work.’ Miss Ellen M. Coe, Librarian of the 
‘New York Free Circulating Library, ‘An Account of the New 
York Free Circulating Library.’ C. A. Cutter, Librarian of the 
Boston Athenzum, ‘A Classification for Small Libraries. The 
Biblio-Words in Murray’s English Dictionary.’ R.C. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, ‘College Libraries.’ S. S. Green, Public 
Library, Worcester, Mass., ‘Schools and Libraries.’ J.N. Larned, 
Librarian of Buffalo Library, ‘Report on Library Architecture.’ 
C. A. Nelson, of the Astor Library, ‘Libraries for Specialists.’ 
Herbert Putnam, Athenzum, Minneapolis, ‘ The Selection of Books 
for Libraries.’ F. Saunders, Librarian of Astor Library, ‘ Sketch of 
Dr. J. G. Cogswell.’ A. Van Name, Librarian Yale College Library, 
‘The Librarian’s Duty to His Successors.’ James L. Whitney, 
Boston Library, ‘Hints on Catalogue Making.’ Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard University, ‘Bad Methods of Classifying and 
Arranging Maps and Charts.’ 


—A new volume of poetry by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, will 
be published immediately by Charles Scribner’s Sons, simultaneous 
wit - appearance in England. The title of the book is ‘ Under- 
woods,’ 


—Rev. W. W. Newton’s new book, ‘The Vine Out of Egypt,’ 
upon which he has been working for the past five years, will be 
issued early in September, by Thomas Whittaker of New York. 
The volume is a history of the growth and development of the 
Episcopal Church in America with especial reference to the church 
life of the future. 


—There is not an. unreadable article in The Cosmopolitan for 
August. Since this magazine came to New York it has become 
infused with the journalistic spirit and its pages are made up of 
what in journalist’s parlance is called ‘lively reading.’ Most of the 
contributors’ names are new to us, but it is for the sake of the story 
they have to tell in this number and not for what they have done 
or what they may do that they have been chosen. The opening 
article is on the ‘ Millionaires of the Pacific Coast,’ and is a graphic 
and interesting account of these western Alladins. Their portraits 
and the pictures of their homes (!) are full of suggestive thought. 
‘Pilgrims and Shrines in Canada,’ by J. McDonald Oxley, tells us 
a good deal that we never knew before and is very prettily illus- 
trated. There is a lively account of ‘ Monte Carlo: Its Games and 
Gamesters,’ and a sketch of Charles Sumner by his once secretary 
that is a valuable addition to Sumner biography. The portrait of 
Mr. Sumner that forms the frontispiece is a creditable piece of 
work. The only part of it that we have to criticise is that of the 
painter, Mr. Story. As a portrait of Sumner it might be better, but 
as far as the engraving goes it is admirable. 





The Free Parliament. 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 
No. 1286.—Where can one obtain Robert Ingersoll’s address at his 


brother’s burial, and Justice Miller’s recent address before the Law 


Alumni of Michigan University ? 
ConcorD, MAss, H. W. R. 


No. 1287.—Will you kindly say whether Eugene Baylor, of New 
Orleans, is related to Miss Baylor, the Southern novelist, and where I 
can procure his ‘Chansons Creoles ;’ also whether Mr. Cable has sung 
any of them ? 


New York. R. W. 





No. 1288.—Are there any living ma/e representatives of the follow- 
ing Presidents of the United States: George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison and James Monroe? 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


[ Washington left no descendants. ] 


J. M.S. 
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No. 1289.—Can you inform me of the poem in which these stanzas 
occur, and give the name of the author? 


We have forgot what we have been, 
And what we are we little know ; 
We fancy new events a 
But all has happened long ago. 
Full oft my feelings make m= start 
Like footprints on a desert shore, 
As if the chambers of my heart 
Had heard their shadowy steps before. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YorK CITY. E. D. W. 





ANSWERS. 


No. 1288.—I find the following, under the title ‘ Going to Church, 
in ‘ The Young Lady’s Book of Elegant Poetry,’ Philadelphia, Desilver, 
Thomas & Co., 1835. It is marked ‘ Anon.’ 


Some go to church just for a walk, 
Some go there to laugh and talk, 
Some go there the time to spend, 
Some go there to meet a friend, 
Some go to learn the parson’s name, 
Some go there to wound his fame, 
Some go there for speculation, 
Some go there for observation, 
Some go there to doze and nod, 

But few go there to worship God. 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


Critic 
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ROSPECT PARK HOTEL.—Now ope for the season of 1887. First-class summer 

resort, of easy access, on the banks of the Hudson, 250 feet above the river, command- 
2 ing a view of the river in front for miles north and south and the grand old mountains 
in the background ; beautiful park 20 acres in extent ; terms moderate. For description, cir- 
culars, etc.. address, ProspECT PARK HoTeEL Co., Catskill N. Y. 
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A New Rhetoric. 


A PRACTICAL RHETORIC. English Composition and Revision. By 


J. Scorr CLark, Professor in Syracuse University. I2mo, 381 pp. 


Teachers’ price, $1.00. 


From the Nation: ‘‘¥or the basis of correct writing there can be no better prepar- 
ation. . . We cordially recommend the volume to the attention of teachers.” 


A New Elementary Chemistry. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By IRA REmMSEN, Professor in the 


Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, 272 pp. Teachers’ price, 80 cents. 


From Dr. Charles Palmer, Teacher in Mass. State Normal School, Salem: “It 


is the best introduction to chemistry that I know.” 


From W. M. Affer, Professor in the Louisville (Ky.) Boys’ High School: ‘Its 
examination has given me much pleasure—such pleasure as an artisan feels in the ex- 
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A New Elementary Zoology. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. By A.S. PAcKARD, Professor in 


Brown University. 12mo, 290 pp. Teachers’ price, 80 cents. 


F; Science: ‘‘ The style is clear and the subjects made interesting. The student’s 
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From Dr. E. C. Hine. Professor in Girard College: ‘* Dr. Packard has wisely taken 
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A New Elementary French Book. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH. Taken from the author’s larger French Gram- 
mar. By William D. Whitney, Professor in Yale University. 
304 pp. ‘Teachers’ price, 90 cents. 


Some of the judgments on the larger grammar, of which the present book forms the first 
part, are the following : 

From Dr. H. A. Todd, in Modern 
of French, whether in or out of college 
grammars in English for use in their elementary 


12mo, 


Lemguage Notes: ‘‘It is to be hoped that teachers 


for the present consider this the very best of 





A New French Conversation 


Reader. 


CONTES ET NOUVELLES. Suevis de Conversations, d’exercises de 
Grammaire, de Notes facilitant la traduction. 
Teacher in the Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore. 


Par MADAME L. ALLIOT, 


On the dye 209 that in order to teach pupils how to talk, you must give them some- 
thing to talk about, and then help them to express their ideas. In the present book, the 
“‘ something to talk about’’ is a series of easy extracts from authors of reputation, The 
“‘help’’ consists of questions on the general subject of the text, on the meaning of par- 
ticular words, and on the principles pe, meserdon structure and use naturally suggested. 


A New German First Reader. 


GRIMM’S KINDER-UND HAUSMAERCHEN. Selected and edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by CHARLES P. Oris, Professor in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
$1.00. 


I2mo, 151 pp. ‘Teachers’ price, 


From the Critic: ‘Dr. Otis’s edition is printed in the ‘ Gothic’ character, contains 
a capital ngage at the back, explains happily all the difficult constructions in the 
text, contains a résumé of the contents of each tale as an introduction to it, points out 
to the folk-lorist where he may find parallel stories and fables, and opens with a valuable 
Introduction showing how the Grimms collected the tales, their nature and contents, how 
they grew up upon -, Snanind soil, the traces of ancient beliefs and superstitions contained 
in them, their psychological peculiarities, the fixed characters ever at play in them, the 
delightful populas form in which they are presented, and the style and language in which 
they are clothed.” 


A New First Greek Book. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ATTIC GREEK. By Janez Brooks, 
Professor in the University of Minnesota. 12mo, Igo pages. 
price, $1.10. 


Teachers” 


h h 


Uses the first chap 
forms and vocabulary 


From A.C. **T like much its 
and hod, y the limiting of its range of examples to the passage 
Zenophon. The whole treatment is unusually well adapted to give students a 

complete mastery of the elements of the language.” 


of Zenophon’s “A is”? to introduce the student to the 
of Attic prose, teaching the grammar inductively. 





es Professor in the University of Rochester : 
an 
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